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THE  RELIGION  OF  SV\^INBURNE 

BY  J.  V.  NASH 

THE  YEAR  1870 — momentous  in  European  history,  a  date 
whose  ominous  shadows  fell  athwart  the  years  to  191-1 — found 
some  seven  hundred  prelates, — gray  haired  patriarchs,  most  of  them, 
— representing  all  the  far  flung  provinces  of  the  Roman  spiritual 
empire,  gathered  at  the  Vatican  in  oecumenical  council.  The  pur- 
pose for  which  the  council  assembled  was  to  determine  and  declare 
the  orthodox  doctrine  on  the  long  disputed  question  of  papal  infal- 
libility. Was  the  Roman  pontiff  alone  the  recipient  of  direct,  divine 
guidance,  and  did  his  pronouncement  on  questions  of  faith  and  mor- 
als override  the  opinions  of  bishops  and  councils ;  or,  when  he  spoke, 
was  it  merely  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  church  at  large,  in  which 
infallibility  rested?  There  were  able  and  eloquent  exponents  of 
both  points  of  view.  Gallican — Liberal — ecclesiastics  contended 
against  Ultramontanes. — Jesuits  and  reactionaries.  The  spirit  of 
Port  Royal  still  lived. 

After  many  stormy  sessions,  the  Ultramontanes  triumphed ;  the 
council  voted  to  promulgate,  as  a  doctrine  binding  on  all  the  faith- 
ful, the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility,  independent  of  and  superior 
to  the  voice  of  council  or  bishop ;  transcending,  indeed,  the  author- 
ity of  book  or  tradition.  Not  a  few  distinguished  prelates,  when 
the  long  roll-calls  were  taken,  had  dared  to  register  their  "Xon 
placet/'  but  these  were  but  as  leaves  borne  along  in  the  wind.  Abso- 
lutism reignea  on  the  Tiber. 

Those,  however,  who  had  eyes  to  see  might  have  discerned  a 
pregnant  portent  in  the  fact  that  the  Vatican  Council  was  dis- 
solved, before  a  regular  adjournment  could  be  taken — indeed  before 
miany  of  the  details  of  the  doctrine  of  Infallibility  could  be  worked 
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out — by  the  troops  of  Mctor  Emmanuel  battering  at  the  gates  of 
Rome  (deprived  of  its  French  protection  by  the  debacle  at  Sedan 
and  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  III)  to  dispossess  the  Roman  Pontiff 
of  the  temporal  sovereignty  which  had  survived  a  full  thousand 
years,  and  to  place  United  Italy  on  the  map  as  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  nineteenth-century  political  world. 

While  the  Roman  theologians  were  participating  in  the  recondite 
discussions  eventuating  in  the  enunciation  of  a  decree  asserting  in 
the  most  unequivocal  language  the  spiritual  autocracy  of  the  Holy 
See.  a  young  man  of  thirty-three  in  distant  Fngland  was  penning 
a  passionate  defiance  of  everything  held  sacred  by  the  historic 
Church.  The  youthful  knight  errant  of  spiritual  emancipation  was 
Algernon  Charles  Swinburne ;  the  poem  was  the  "Hymn  of  Man." 
To  the  Fathers,  seeking  vainly  for  agreement  at  the  Vatican, 
Swinburne  cries : 

"Foot  after  foot  ye  go  back  and  travail  and  make  yourselves  mad; 
Blind  feet  that  feel  for  the  track  where  highway  is  none  to  be  had. 
Therefore  the  God  that  ye  make  you  is  grievous,  and  gives  not  aid, 
Because  it  is  but  for  your  sake  that  the  God  of  your  making  is 
made." 
In  impassioned  lines  he  challenges  the  priests  to  call  upon  their 
Deity  to  prove  His  existence  and  to  demonstrate  His  potency,  as  He 
was  wont  to  do  in  the  days  when  He  led  the  Chosen  People  to  vic- 
tory over  their  enemies : 

"Cry  out,  for  his  kingdom  is  shaken  ;  cry  out,  for  the  people  blas- 
pheme ; 
Cry  aloud  till  his  godhead  awaken  ;  what  doth  he  to  sleep  and  to 

dream  ? 
Cry.  cut  yourselves,  gash  you  with  knives  and  with  scourges,  heap 

on  to  you  dust ; 
Is  his  life  but  as  other  gods'  lives?  is  not  this  the  Lord  God  of  your 
trust  ? 
He  will  demand  expiation  by  the  Deity  for  the  afflictions  which 
humanity  has  endured  at  the  hands  of  the  priests : 

"Thou  hast  sealed  thine  elect  to  salvation,  fast  locked  with  faith  for 

the  key ; 
Make   now    for   thyself    expiation,    and   be    thine   atonement    for 

thee ;  .   .   . 
By  the  children  that  asked  at  thy  throne  of  the  priests  that  were  fat 

with  thine  hire 
For  bread,  and  thou  gavest  a  stone ;  for  light,  and  thou  madest 

them  fire ; 
By  the  face  of  the  spirit  confounded  before  thee  and  humbled  in 

dust. 
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By  the  dread  where.with  life  was  astounded  and  shamed  out  of 

sense  of  its  trust, 
By  the  scourges  of  doubt  and  repentance  that  fell  on  the  soul  at 

thy  nod. 
Thou  art  judged.  O  judge,  and  the  sentence  is  gone  forth  against 
thee,  O  God." 
Although  the  challenge  was  specifically  thrown  at  the  theologians 
of  the  papal  infallibility,  it  was  likewise  a  defiance  of  all  orthodoxy, 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant.     Never  before  had  a  poet  of  recog- 
nized standing  in  England — a  product  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
— thus  openly  arraigned  the  Church  and  indicted  its  Deity  by  name. 
The   arraignment   was    scathing,   the   indictment   unprecedented    in 
Christendom.     God  Himself  was  made  to  stand  before  the  bar  of 
justice,  with  Man  as  the  accusing  witness.     To  the  reader  of  the 
"Hymn  of  Man,"  there  floats  down  the  centuries  a  faint  echo  of 
the  reproachful  lines  of  the  great  Moslem  dissenter,  whom  Tenny- 
son condescendingly  dubbed  "that  large  Infidel," — Omar  Khayyam: 

"O  Thou,  who  Man  of  baser  Earth  didst  make. 
And  ev'n  with  Paradise  devise  the  Snake: 
For  all  the  Sin  wherewith  the  face  of  man 
Is  blacken'd —     Man's  forgiveness  give — and  take! 
Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  whose  fiery  radicalism  and  defiance 
of  authority  both  religious  and  political,  again  and  again  shook  Vic- 
torian  England   out   of   its    smug   and   complacent   conservatism — 
though   in  many  ways  he  himself  was  curiously  Victorian   in  his 
prejudices    and    limitations — traced    his    spiritual    ancestry    to    the 
French  Revolution.     His  kinship  with  that  great  upheaval  was  not 
inspired  by  the  mere  reading  of  books,  such  even  as  Carlyle's  throb- 
bing story  of  the  mighty  cataclysm   which   rocked   Europe  to   its 
foundations  and  overturned  so  many  venerable  institutions. 

It  was  from  his  own  grandfather  that  Swinburne  doubtless  derived 
the  revolutionary  spirit  and  imbibed  the  gospel  of  human  emancipa- 
tion which  breathes  through  all  his  greatest  writings,  though  from 
none  of  his  forebears  could  he  have  inherited  his  marvelous  poetic 
artistry. 

His  ancestry  was  of  all  possible  ones  that  which  might  least  have 
been  expected  to  produce  a  Swinburne.  The  Swinburnes  were  an 
old  English  Tory  family  who  had  clung  to  the  ancient  faith  in  the 
days  of  Henry  VIII  and  Elizabeth  with  the  same  uncompromising 
spirit  with  which,  a  century  later,  as  Jacobites  in  politics,  they  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  royal  house  of  Stuaii,  for  whose  sake  they 
sufi^ered  persecution,  ostracism,  and  the  attainder  of  ancestral  estates 
antedating  the  Norman  Conquest.    Upon  the  dethronement  of  James 
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II  in  1688,  the  Swinburnes  followed  their  liege  into  exile  in  France, 
firm  as  ever  in  their  devotion  to  the  Old  Religion  and  the  Divine 
Right  of  Annointed  Kings. 

In  a  delightful  and  characteristic  letter,  Swinburne  gives  us  this 
intimate  picture  of  his  grandfather,  Sir  John  Swinburne: 

"My  father,  Admiral  Swinburne,  is  the  second  son  of  Sir  John 
Swinburne,  a  person  whose  life  would  be  better  worth  writing  than 
mine.  Born  and  brought  up  in  France,  his  father  (I  believe)  a 
naturalized  Frenchman — we  were  all  Catholic  and  Jacobite  rebels 
and  exiles — my  grandfather  never  left  France  till  called  away  at 
twenty-five  on  the  falling-in  of  such  English  estates  (about  half  the 
original  quantity)  as  confiscation  had  left  to  a  family  which  in  every 
Catholic  rebellion  from  the  days  of  my  own  Queen  Mary  to  those 
of  Charles  Edward  had  given  their  blood  like  water  and  their  lands 
like  dust  for  the  Stuarts. 

"T  assume  that  his  Catholicism  sat  lightly  upon  a  young  man  wdio 
in  the  age  of  Voltaire  had  enjoyed  the  personal  friendship  of  Mira- 
beau.  .  .  .  He  was  (of  course  on  the  ultra-Liberal  side)  one  of  the 
most  extreme  politicians  as  well  as  one  of  the  hardest  riders  and 
best  art  patrons  of  his  time.  ...  It  was  said  that  the  two  maddest 
things  in  the  north  country  were  his  horse  and  himself,  but  I  don't 
think  the  horse  can  have  been  madder,  or  at  least  the  harder  to  kill ; 
for  once  when  out  shooting  he  happened  to  blow  away  his  right  eye 
with  a  good  bit  of  the  skull,  but  was  trepanned  and  lived  to  see  his 
children's  children  (and  a  good  many  of  them),  and  after  more  than 
tiinety-eight  years  of  health  and  strength  to  die  quietly  of  a  week's 
illness.  We  all  naturally  hoped  to  see  him  fill  up  his  century,  but 
the  fates  said  no." 

Swinburne  was  a  precocious,  imaginative  child.  His  small  body, 
large  head,  and  great  shock  of  red  hair  lent  to  his  figure  a  pecu- 
liarly goblin-like  appearance.  Old  beyond  his  years,  he  was  a  spe- 
cial confidante  of  his  amazing  grandfather.  One  may  fancy  this 
extraordinary  youngster  sitting  wide-eyed  at  the  feet  of  the  wrinkled 
old  patriarch  of  ninety,  in  whose  remaining  eye  the  fire  still  smoul- 
dered, drinking  in  the  tales  of  the  great  Revolution, — how  the  down- 
trodden peasants  of  France  rose  in  their  might  against  their  oppres- 
sors, how  the  Bastille  was  taken,  how  the  guillotine  was  set  up  in 
the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  how  the  tumbrils  rumbled  over  the 
cobblestones  bearing  the  proudest  aristocrats  of  the  ancien  regime 
to  the  scafifold,  and  how  the  market  women  of  Paris  sat  knitting 
in  the  sun,  before  the  horrible  engine  of  death,  their  busily  plying 
needles  keeping  count  of  the  heads  as  they  fell  into  the  bloody 
basket. 

So  childhood  ripened  into  youth  and  Swinburne  went  up  to 
Oxford.     "Mad  Swinburne"  he  was  dubbed  by  matter-of-fact  col- 
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lege  mates  who  could  not  fathom  this  elfin  personality.  His  brilliant 
but  restless  mentality  could  not  brook  the  academic  restraints  of  the 
University,  and  he  left  without  taking  a  degree.  He  carried  away 
from  Oxford,  however,  something  better.  This  was  the  warm 
friendship  of  Benjamin  Jowett,  the  Master  of  Balliol,  whom  for 
thirty  years  Swinburne  continued  loyally  to  address  as  "Master," 
and  who  remained  a  constructive  and  steadying  influence  upon  his 
erratic  disciple. 

In  1866,  while  yet  in  his  twenties,  Swinburne  threw  his  first  great 
bombshell  into  Victorian  England,  by  the  publication  of  "Poems 
and  Ballads."  The  appearance  of  this  little  book  produced  the 
greatest  sensation  of  a  generation.  It  was  denounced  on  every  hand 
as  an  unspeakable  mixture  of  blasphemy,  political  incendiarism,  and 
sexual  wantonness.  Prosecution  threatened  the  publishers ;  Moxon, 
thoroughly  frightened,  withdrew  his  imprint  from  the  title  page, 
and  retreated  to  the  cyclone  cellar.  Finally  the  storm  subsided ;  a 
few  champions  came  out  in  defense  of  the  book.  When,  however, 
the  American  edition  appeared,  within  a  year,  the  popular  prejudice 
against  it  was  still  so  strong  that  the  publishers  felt  under  the  neces- 
sity of  apologetically  pasting  upon  the  title  page  the  following 
defense  of  the  book,  quoted  from  the  London  Examiner : 

"There  is  a  music  of  strength  in  these  poems,  outspoken  honesty, 
a  sturdy  love  of  freedom,  earnestness,  poetic  insight,  truth  and  beauty 
of  expression,  beyond  anything  attained  to  by  other  of  the  yotmg 
poets  of  the  day.  In  some  of  the  poems  are  the  passions  of  youth 
fearlessly  expressed,  and  stirring  depths  that  have  been  stirred 
hitherto  by  no  poet  in  his  youth.  .  .  .  He  is  a  young  poet  with  ster- 
ling qualities,  and  the  outcry  that  has  been  made  over  his  volume 
is  not  very  creditable  to  his  critics.  .  .  .  It  is  the  ferment  of  good 
wine,  and  we  must  think  they  are  no  skilled  judges  of  the  wine  of 
thought  who  shake  their  heads  over  it." 

In  "Poems  and  Ballads,"  Swinburne,  as  he  hints  in  the  famous 
"Dedication,"  gathered  together  verses  which  had  been  accumulat- 
ing since  his  early  youth : 

"Some  sang  to  me  dreaming  in  class-time, 
And  truant  in  hand  as  in  tongue ; 
For  the  youngest  were  born  of  boy's  pastime. 
The  eldest  are  young." 

In  this  volume  are  included,  "A  Song  in  Time  of  Order — 1852," 
and  "A  Song  in  Time  of  Revolution — 1860."  Both  may  have  been 
composed  very  early;  yet  we  find  in  them,  already  fully  developed, 
the  uncompromising  radicalism  of  later  years.     The  first  of  these 
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two  poems  also  breathes  the  passionate  love  of  the  sea  which  became 
inseparable  from  Swinburne's  poetic  art: 

"Push  hard  across  the  sand. 

For  the  salt  wind  gathers  breath ; 
Shoulder  and  wrist  and  hand. 
Push  hard  as  the  push  of  death.   .    .    . 

"They  have  tied  the  world  in  a  tether, 

They  have  bought  over  God  with  a  fee ; 
While  three  men  hold  together 
The  kingdoms  are  less  by  three. 

"We  have  done  with  the  kisses  that  sting, 
The  thief's  mouth  red  from  the  feast. 
The  blood  on  the  hands  of  the  king 
And  the  lie  at  the  lips  of  the  priest." 
In  the  "Song  in  Time  of  Revolution,"  he  sings: 

"The  heart  of  the  rulers  is  sick,  and  the  high  priest  covers  his  head : 
For  this  is  the  song  of  the  quick,  that  is  heard  in  the  ears  of  the 
dead.  .   .   . 

"They  are  grieved  and  greatly  afraid ;  they  are  taken  and  shall  not 
flee: 
For  the  heart  of  the  nations  is  made  as  the  strength  of  the  spring 
of  the  sea.  .   .   . 

"There  is  none  of  them  all  that  is  whole ;  their  lips  gape  open  for 

breath ; 
They  are  clothed  with  sickness  of  soul,  and  the  shape  of  the  shadow 

of  death." 
In  the  decade  between  1860  and  1870,  when  Swinburne's  genius 
was  at  its  flood  tide,  the  struggle  between  liberty  and  autocracy  in 
Europe  was  concentrating  itself  in  Italy.  Mazzini,  the  great  Italian 
apostle  of  freedom,  became  Swinburne's  hero,  at  whose  feet  he 
worshipped  with  all  the  blind  devotion  of  a  neophyte.  Napoleon  III, 
who  had  overturned  the  Second  Republic  in  France  by  the  famous 
coup  d'etat  of  1852,  and  set  up  an  Empire  in  alliance  with  the 
Church,  appeared  to  Swinburne  the  very  incarnation  of  that  Autoc- 
racy and  Priestcraft  which  he  loathed.  With  passionate  pen  he 
glorified  Mazzini  and  anathematized  Bonaparte.  Then,  too,  he  had 
early  conceived  an  intense  admiration  of  Victor  Hugo,  beginning 
in  the  early  'fifties,  when  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  first  read,  "Notre 
Dame  de  Paris."  When  Napoleon  III,  stung  to  the  quick  by  Hugo's 
biting  satire,  banished  the  latter  from  France,  Swinburne's  admira- 
tion of  the  exile  in  Guernsev  became  an  obsession  and  his  hatred 
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of  "Napoleon  le  Petit" — as  hugo  had  sarcastically  immortalized  the- 
tinsel  sviccessor  of  the  great  Corsican — grew  well-nigh  frantic. 

Recalling  Swinburne's  days  at  Oxford,  in  1857,  Prof.  T.  E.  Hol- 
land wrote : 

"I  well  recollect  his  dancing  round  the  table,  screaming  abuse  and. 
I  think,  advocating  the  assassination  of  the  Emperor." 

This  was  at  a  meeting  of  his  undergraduate  club,  the  Old  Mor- 
tality. He  even  hung  up  in  his  sitting  room  at  Oxford  a  portrait  of 
Orsini,  a  fanatical  Italian  republican  who  soon  after  had  attempted 
the  life  of  Napoleon  HI,  and  danced  before  the  picture,  "in  ecstacies 
of  enthusiasm."  On  a  visit  to  Paris  some  years  later,  Swinburne,  while 
driving  in  the  Blois,  met  the  arch  enemy  face  to  face.  Napoleon 
probably  did  not  know  him  from  Adam,  but  with  Gallic  politeness 
raised  his  hat  to  the  occupants  of  the  passing  carriage.  Here  was 
Swinburne's  opportunity  to  crush  the  tyrant.  He  rose  heroically  to 
the  occasion.  In  a  fervor  of  virtuous  indignation  he  kept  his  hat 
firmly  down  on  his  head  as  the  imperial  equipage  went  by.  This 
was  worthy  of  Mr.  Pickwick  at  his  best. 

In  Victor  Hugo's  exile,  Swinburne  found  a  new  bond  of  union 
and  sympathy  with  the  author  of  "Les  Miserables."  In  his  "Ode 
to  Victor  Hugo,"  he  expressed  his  feeling  of  kinship  as  follows : 

"Not  without  thoughts  that  ache 
For  theirs  and  for  thy  sake. 
I,  born  of  exiles,  hail  thy  banished  head ; 
I,  whose  young  song  took  flight 
Toward  the  great  heat  and  light. 
On  me  a  child  from  thy  far  splendor  shed. 
From  thine  high  place  of  soul  and  song. 
Which,  fallen  on  eyes  yet  feeble,  made  them  strong." 
Mazzini,  too.   went  into  exile   for  his  opinions,  and  during  his 
wanderings  visited  England.    Swinburne  was  elevated  to  the  seventh 
heaven  of  beatitude  by  having  the  privilege  of  meeting  face  to  face 
this  object  of  his  political  idolatry.     He  immediately  fell  prostrate 
before  his  deity,  like  Moses  in  the  presence  of  Yahweh  on  Sinai.   In 
a  letter  penned  in  the  access  of  enthusiasm  following  the  first  meet- 
ing, he  wrote : 

"I,  unworthy,  spent  much  of  last  night  sitting  at  mv  beloved 
Chief's  feet.  He  was  angelically  good  to  me.  I  read  him  my  Italian 
poem  all  through  and  he  accepted  it  in  words  I  can't  trust  mvself 
to  try  and  write  down.  .  .  .  Today  I  am  rather  exhausted  and  out 
of  sorts." 

The  poem  to  which  Swinburne  refers  in  this  letter  is  "A  Song  of 
Italy,"  and  as  it  contains  nearly  one  thousand  verses,  we  should  per- 
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haps  sympathize  with  Mazzini's  condition  the  next  day,  is  well  as 
with  Swinburne's.    The  poor  man  died  a  few  years  later. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  some  wonder  that  whereas  Swinburne 
was  an  ardent  apostle  of  revolution  and  of  the  bitterest  opposition 
to  monarchy  in  other  lands,  he  accepted  monarchy  in  England  with 
seeming  equanimity.  Apparently  revolution,  unlike  charity,  should 
not  begin  at  home.  This  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  inconsistencies 
which  are  but  too  often  noted  in  men  of  genius.  But  then  consist- 
ency as  Emerson  remarked,  is  a  bugaboo  of  little  minds. 

The  fact  was  that  in  Swinburne's  day  the  monarchy  in  England 
had  become  a  thing  of  form  rather  than  of  substance.  The  trap- 
pings of  royalty  remained  but  the  power  had  been  slowly  leached 
away.  The  bearded  despots  of  Russia  and  Austria,  the  dissipated 
adventurer  on  the  imperial  throne  of  France, — these  were  fair  game 
for  Swinburne's  bag,  but  there  could  be  little  glory  in  going  gunning 
after  a  lonely,  dowdy  old  widow  in  Windsor  Castle.  In  "An  Appeal" 
(1867),  he  urges  England  to  "put  forth  thy  strength  and  release" 
revolutionists  in  other  lands,  but  he  manifested  no  interest  in  the 
troubles  of  radicals  at  home.  In  "Perinde  ac  Cadaver,"  we  find  a 
partial  key  to  his  complacency  with  the  status  quo  in  England: 

"We  have  filed  the  teeth  of  the  snake.  Monarchy,  how  should 
it  bite?" 

It  was  not  in  hope  of  any  selfish  gain  or  pecuniary  emolument  that 
Swinburne  yielded  such  unreserved  allegiance  to  the  Queen.  He 
never  sought  nor  received  any  mark  of  royal  or  governmental  favor. 
A  poor  man  all  his  life,  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  the  royalties 
from  his  books  for  his  living,  a  pension  would  doubtless  have  been 
as  welcome  to  Swinburne  as  it  had  been  to  Tennyson.  On  the  death 
of  the  latter,  in  1892,  many  indeed  hoped  that  the  laureateship  might 
pass  to  Swinburne.  In  discussing  the  matter  with  Mr.  Gladstone, 
it  is  reported  that  Queen  Victoria  remarked:  "I  am  told  that  Mr. 
Swinburne  is  the  best  poet  in  my  dominions."  Mr.  Gladstone 
objected  that  Swinburne's  "turbulence"  and  his  bitter  attacks  upon 
European  monarchs  with  whom  the  British  government  maintained 
friendly  diplomatic  relations  rendered  his  selection  for  the  honor 
politically  unthinkable. 

Swinburne's  love  for  England  was  passionate  and  finds  beautiful 
expression  again  and  again  in  his  verses.  For  instance,  in  "The 
Armada,"  he  apostrophizes  her  thus : 

"England,  Queen  of  the  waves,  whose  green  inviolate  girdle  enrings 
thee  round, 
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Mother  fair  as  the  morning,  where  is  now  the  place  of  thy  foemen 

found? 
Still  the  sea  that  salutes  us  free  proclaims  them  stricken,  acclaims 
thee  crowned." 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  which  was  passed  under  the  guard- 
ianship of  Theodore  Watts-Dunton  at  Putney,  just  outside  London, 
Swinburne's  views  underwent  a  marked  change.  Watts-Dunton 
was  a  lawyer  turned  litterateur  and  dilettante ;  he  had  little  use  for 
"democracy,"  either  in  politics  or  in  literature.  He  detested  Walt 
Whitman.  Swinburne  and  Whitman  had  been  ardent  admirers  of 
each  other's  work  in  earlier  days.  They  considered  themselves 
apostles  of  the  same  radical  gospel,  the  one  in  the  old  world,  the 
other  in  the  new.  But  Watts-Dunton  soon  infected  Swinburne  with 
an  unreasoning  dislike  of  the  American  poet-iconoclast.  He  spat 
across  the  i\tlantic  at  Whitman — and  Whitman  spat  back.  He 
compared  Whitman  to  "a  drunken  apple-woman,  sprawling  in  the 
gutter  amid  the  decayed  fruit  from  her  overturned  cart."  Whitman 
retorted  by  likening  Swinburne  to  a  man  who  invited  him  to  a  mag- 
nificent banquet.  He  approached  the  table  loaded  with  steaming 
dishes,  but  when  he  took  the  covers  oflf  the  silver  tureens,  lo,  there 
was  nothing  within ! 

Watts-Dunton's  influence  over  Swinburne  increased  as  the  years 
went  by.  He  became  more  and  more  conservative.  No  longer  did 
he  throw  his  shining  lance  at  the  old  enemies.  Yet  the  loss  of  the 
freedom  of  former  days  no  doubt  brought  poignant  heart-ache  to 
him,  as  we  may  surmise  from  the  opening  and  closing  stanzas  of  "To 
a  Seamew,"  written  while  on  an  excursion  to  Beachy  Head  in  Sep- 
tember, 1886 : 

"When  I  had  wings,  my  brother. 
Such  wings  were  mine  as  thine : 
Such  life  my  heart  remembers 
In  all  as  wild  Septembers 
As  this  when  life  seems  other. 

Though  sweet,  than  once  was  mine ; 
When  I  had  wings,  my  brother. 
Such  wings  were  mine  as  thine. 

"Ah  well  were  I  for  ever, 

Wouldst  thou  change  lives  with  me, 

And  take  my  song's  wild  honey. 

And  give  me  back  thy  sunny 

Wide  eyes  that  weary  never, 
And  wings  that  search  the  sea ; 

xA.h,  well  were  I  for  ever, 

Wouldst  thou  change  lives  with  me." 
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As  the  nineteenth  century  drew  to  a  close,  Swinburne  became 
increasingly  unsympathetic  toward  political  changes ;  more  and  more 
did  he  approximate  to  the  type  of  the  confirmed  British  Tory.  He 
violently  opposed  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  program. 
It  is  reported  that  a  Fenian  emissary,  having  heard  of  Swinburne's 
reputation  as  a  "revolutionist"  in  years  gone  by,  once  visited  "The 
Pines"  with  the  request  that  Swinburne  compose  an  ode  "On  the 
Proclamation  of  an  Irish  Republic,"  as  a  companion  piece  to  his 
famous  "Ode  on  the  Proclamation  of  the  French  Republic"  in  the 
early  70's.  Swinburne,  on  learning  the  emissary's  mission,  became 
fairly  apoplectic  with  passion  and  bade  the  emissary  begone  before 
he  should  "overcome  his  repulsion  sufficiently  to  kick  him  down- 
stairs." 

When,  in  1899,  the  Boer  war  broke  out,  many  English  Liberals 
who  were  by  no  means  "revolutionists" — including  even  Mr.  Lloyd 
George — opposed  the  policy  of  the  Government.  The  luckless  South 
African  repubhcs  found  no  friend,  however,  in  Swinburne.  He 
advocated  the  most  ruthless  severity  toward  the  Boers  and  penned 
a  fiery  sonnet  closing  with  the  adjuration:  "Strike,  England,  and 
strike  home." 

One  can  but  surmise  what  Swinburne's  attitude  toward  Germany 
would  have  been,  had  he  lived  just  five  years  longer.  Before  his 
death,  in  1909,  it  would  seem  that  he  had  already  scented  the  com- 
ing conflict,  for  he  writes  bitterly  of  "strong  Germany,  girdled  with 
guile,"— a  typically  Swinburnian  alliterative  rhythm. 

In  this  connection,  and  in  the  light  of  the  present  European  situa- 
tion politically,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  Swinburne's  views  on  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.  The  recent  publication  of  his  private  corre- 
spondence throws  some  hitherto  unavailable  light  on  Swinburne's 
dealings  in  practical  "Weltpolitik."  His  letters  show  that  he  was 
keenly  alive  to  the  blunders  of  Continental  diplomacy  and  perceived 
with  almost  prophetic  instinct  the  dynamite  which  the  Peace  of 
Frankfort  was  to  hide  away  in  the  soil  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  In  a 
letter  to  his  mother,  dated  September  22,  1870,  Swinburne  wrote : 

"On  Sunday  evening  I  had  a  long  talk  on  European  prospects 
with  Karl  Blind  at  his  house.  I  am  afraid  the  old  fatal  anti-German 
feeling  in  France  has  yet  more  of  evil  seed  to  bear,  and  I  can  hardly 
feel  as  much  surprise  as  sorrow.  One  only,  he  says,  of  the  Republi- 
can French  papers  has  protested  against  it  and  the  war  which  is 
its  present  fruit ;  the  others,  if  they  have  attacked  it,  have  not 
attacked  it  as  a  crime,  but  as  a  Bonapartism ! 

"I  cannot  wonder  that  the  leaders  of  German  intellect  and  action 
should   feel   as   it   appears   Bismarck   does   towards   France  as   the 
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enemy  to  be  disabled  under  peril  of  fresh  aggression ;  and  therefore 
I  can  see  no  probable  term  at  hand  to  ruin  and  bloodshed  which 
will  not  be  the  germ  and  the  beginning  of  more  ruin  and  blood- 
shed, .   .   . 

"I  know  only  one  German — a  very  able  and  ardent  patriot — who 
is  utterly  opposed  to  the  seizure  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  as  worse 
for  Germany  than  even  for  France.  I  hope  such  opinions  may  soon 
be  commoner  than  I  fear  they  can  now  be  among  his  countrymen. 
J.  Faure  will  do  what  honesty  and  moderation  can  do.  but  no  more ; 
and  just  now  that  is  not  very  much." 

Swinburne's  opposition  to  "priestcraft,"  though  it  found  less  and 
less  expression  in  later  years,  apparently  remained  unchanged  to 
the  end.  But  he  was  not  a  crass  atheist,  nor  was  his  philosophy 
one  of  mere  negation.  Many,  perhaps,  have  drawn  that  conclusion 
from  such  poems  as  the  "Hymn  of  Man"  and  "The  Garden  of 
Proserpine."  The  haunting  melancholy  melody  of  the  latter  is  prob- 
ably unequaled  in  English  verse.  The  two  last  stanzas  certainly 
express  a  mood  which  is  more  general  than  commonly  supposed  and 
which  at  times  even  the  most  robust  believers  doubtless  feel : 

"From  too  much  love  of  living, 
From  hope  and  fear  set  free, 
,  We  thank  with  brief  thanksgiving 

Whatever  gods  may  be, 
That  no  life  lives  for  ever ; 
That  dead  men  rise  up  never ; 
That  even  the  weariest  river 
Winds  somewhere  safe  to  sea. 

"Then  star  nor  sun  shall  waken, 

Nor  any  change  of  light : 
Nor  sound  of  waters  shaken. 

Nor  any  sound  or  sight : 
Nor  wintry  leaves  nor  vernal. 
Nor  days  nor  things  diurnal ; 
Only  the  sleep  eternal 

In  an  eternal  light." 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  for  instance,  that  strenuous  preacher  of  mus- 
cular Christianity,  would  be  about  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
whom  one  would  imagine  that  the  poetry  of  Swinburne  could  carry 
any  appeal.  Yet  his  sister,  Mrs.  Douglas  Robinson,  in  her  recently 
published 'reminiscences,  tells  us:  "I  find  among  my  papers,  pains- 
takingly copied  in  red  ink  in  my  brother's  handwriting.  Swinburne's 
poem,  'A  Forsaken  Garden.'  He  had  sent  it  to  me,  copying  it  from 
memory,  when  on  a  trip  to  the  Maine  woods.  ...  He  always  loved 
the  rhythm  of  Swinburne." 
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At  heart  Swinburne  was  a  pantheist.  He  felt  God  everywhere 
in  Nature, — in  the  blossoms  of  spring,  in  the  perfumed  breezes  of 
summer,  in  the  sea-gull's  flight,  in  the  rippling  laughter  of  child- 
hood. Like  Spinoza,  he  viewed  all  earthly  things  sub  specie  aeter- 
nitatis.  The  sea  especially,  was  for  him  at  once  the  symbol  and  the 
embodiment  of  eternity : 

"All  delicate  days  and  pleasant,  all  spirits  and  sorrows  are  cast 
Far  out  with  the  foam  of  the  present  that  sweeps  to  the  surf  of 

the  past.  ... 
Will  ye  bridle  the  deep  sea  with  reins,  will  ye  chasten  the  high  sea 

with  rods? 
Will  ye  take  her  to  chain  her  with  chains,  who  is  elder  than  all 

ye  gods? 
All  ye  as  a  wind  shall  go  by,  as  a  fire  shall  ye  pass  and  be  past ; 
Ye  are  gods,  and  behold,   ye  shall  die,  and  the  waves  be  upon 
you  at  last." 

Swinburne's  concept  of  immortality  was  that  of  eternal  life 
gained,  not  through  a  selfish  concentration  upon  saving  one's  own 
little  individual  soul,  but  rather  through  forgetfulness  of  self  in 
defense  of  right  and  in  service  to  humanity.  He  was  at  one  with 
the  apostle  Paul  that  "he  who  loseth  his  life  shall  find  it."  We  have 
this  idea  clearly  and  beautifully  expressed  in  the  following  stanza 
from  "Thalassius" : 

"How  he  that  loves  life  overmuch  shall  die 
The  dog's  death,  utterly: 
And  he  that  much  less  loves  it  than  he  hates 
All  wrongdoing  that  is  done 
Anywhere,  always,  underneath  the  sun. 
Shall  live  a  mightier  life  than  Time's  or  Fate's. 
And  the  inspiration  of  the  transcendent  life  is  Love: 

".      .      .      Love  that  turns 
God's  heart  toward  man  as  man's  to  Godward :  .    .    . 
Love,  that  though  body  and  soul  were  overthrown 
Should  live  for  Love's  sake  of  itself  alone. 
Though  spirit  and  flesh  were  one  thing  doomed  and  dead, 
Not  wholly  annihilated." 
Perhaps  the  best  expression  of  Swinburne's  theology — if  it  may 
be  termed  such — systematically  set  forth,  is  to  be  found  in  the  poem 
"Hertha,"  the  name  being  taken  from  the  Earth  Goddess  of  the 
ancient  Teutons  from  whom  the  Anglo-Saxons  sprang: 
"I  am  that  which  began ; 
Out  of  me  the  years  roll ; 
Out  of  me  God  and  man ; 
I  am  equal  and  whole ; 
God  changes  and  man,  and  the  form  of  them  bodily ;  I  am  the 
soul.     . 
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"A  creed  is  a  rod, 

And  a  crown  is  of  night ; 
But  this  thing  is  God, 

To  be  man  with  thy  might. 
To  grow  straight  in  the  strength  of  thy  spirit,  and  Hve  out  thy  hfe 
in  the  light. 

"I  am  in  thee  to  save  thee, 
As  my  soul  in  thee  saith, 
Give  thou  as  I  gave  thee, 

Thy  life-blood  and  breath. 
Green  leaves  of  thy  labour,  white  flowers  of  thy  thought,  and  red 
fruit  of  thy  death." 

Here  Swinburne's  faith  rested  to  the  end,  careless  of  and  indif- 
ferent to  the  formal  dogmas  of  the  churches.  Like  other  men  of 
genius,  Swinburne  transcends  complete  analysis  of  character;  his 
was  a  personality  that  defied  measurement  by  the  yardsticks  of  com- 
mon mortals.  In  the  consummate  perfection  which  he  displayed 
in  the  combination  of  poetic  forms,  in  lilting  alliteration,  in  fecundity 
of  rhyme,  in  richness  of  imagery,  in  colorful  metaphor  and  musical 
rhythm,  he  was  without  a  peer.  In  him  many  diverse  intellectual 
and  emotional  qualities  were  fused  together  in  the  white  heat  of 
poetic  inspiration.  One  can  appreciate  Swinburne  even  when  one 
cannot  always  understand  or  assent. 

Swinburne  will  live  not  only  as  a  great  literary  artist,  but  also 
because,  with  due  allowance  for  all  his  inconsistencies  and  Pick- 
wickian attitudes,  he  stands  as  an  apostle  of  human  emancipation. 
In  a  difficult  day  and  generation  he  helped  to  keep  alight  and  aloft 
the  torch  of  liberty.  His  biting  invective  left  a  scar  on  European 
absolutism  which  never  healed.  The  autocrats  whom  he  assailed 
in  their  heyday  of  power, — the  Emperors  of  France,  of  Austria,  and 
of  Russia, — are  gone  forever,  and  today  England's  far-flung  empire, 
by  a  peaceful  process  of  evolution  proclaims  itself  the  British  Com- 
monwealth. He  was  an  industrious  worker  through  a  long  life  of 
more  than  seventy  years,  and  his  voluminous  writings  in  both  prose 
and  verse  are  contributions  which  have  permanently  enriched  Eng- 
lish literature, — a  perennial  spring  at  which  a  freedom  loving  world 
may  find  spiritual  refreshment  in  never  failing  abundance. 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 

BY  ERNST  JON  SON 

JUST  as  we  were  getting  used  to  Christian  Science,  M.  Coue 
thrusts  the  subject  of  mental  healing  again  upon  our  attention. 
We  are  now  confronted  by  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  these 
two  cults  are  identical,  and  if  not  identical,  wherein  they  differ. 

M.  Coue's  lucid  exposition  of  his  teaching  makes  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  autosuggestion  quite  simple.  His  method  of  healing  is  seen 
to  be  an  application  of  the  long-known  fact  that  a  conscious  image 
of  an  organic  condition  is  apt  to  become  actualized  in  the  body. 
The  result  of  this  tendency  may  not  always  be  desirable.  The 
image  of  a  diseased  condition  seems  to  have  the  same  power  over 
the  organism  as  that  of  a  healthy  one.  No  one  who  has  observed 
psycho-physical  relations,  could  have  failed  to  notice  many  cases 
in  which  the  conscious  image  of  a  disease  has  caused  the  disease 
itself.  And  we  have  the  historical  record  of  many  cases  of  this 
kind,  the  most  remarkable  being  the  stigmata  acquired  by  the  saints. 
We  have  not,  however,  explained  the  fact  that  there  inheres  a 
formative  power  in  the  mental  image.  We  have  not  the  remotest 
conception  of  the  manner  in  which  autosuggestion  works,  nor  of 
the  hidden  elemental  constitution  of  a  conscious  state  which  makes 
it  possible  for  that  state  to  be  transmuted  into  organic  function. 

\Vhen  we  turn  to  the  writing  of  Mrs.  Eddy,  we  find  the  same 
teachings  as  those  of  M.  Coue,  but  stated  in  more  radical  terms, 
and  intimately  mixed  with  a  radically  different  teaching — a  trans- 
cendental-mystical metaphysics.  This  metaphysical  teaching  is 
treated  as  the  central  doctrine  of  Christian  Science,  suggestion  being 
assigned  the  position  of  an  auxiliary. 

Metaphysics  has  not  its  root  in  those  external  facts  with  which 
natural  science  deals.  Its  origin  must  be  sought  in  an  inner  vision 
of  the  universe.    Tlie  study  of  nature  points  to  nothing  beyond  nat- 
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ure.  All  metaphysical  thinking  may  be  traced  to  a  metaphysical 
intuition  which  runs  like  a  hidden  warp  through  the  entire  fabric 
of  human  civilization,  always  and  everywhere  the  same,  and  quite 
independent  of  external  experience..  Christian  Science  has  the 
appearance  of  a  rather  immediate  out-cropping  from  this  meta- 
physical undercurrent  of  human  life.  This  is  indicated  by  its 
potency  as  well  as  by  its  rough-hewn  form. 

The  chief  expression  of  ethnic  metaphysics  of  ancient  Asia  are 
the  Vedanta.  Taoism,  and  Zoroastrianism.  In  each  of  these  sys- 
tems the  creative  principle — the  lower  Brahman,  the  Tao,  the  Good- 
Mind — is  represented  as  a  thing  intermediate  between  the  world 
of  sense  and  the  self-existent  root  of  all,  the  Absolute. 

In  the  Upanishads,  the  basic  record  of  \"edanta  teaching,  the 
concept  of  the  lo";er  Brahman  is  expounded  with  considerable  defini- 
tion. In  the  Maitrayana-Brahman-Upanishad  (6-22)  we  read: 
"Two  Brahmans  have  to  be  meditated  on,  the  Word  and  the  Non- 
Word.  By  the  Word  alone  is  the  Xon-\\"ord  revealed."  The  Word, 
or  lower  Brahman,  is  conceived  as  a  creative  reason  which  emanates 
from  the  Non-Word,  or  higher  Brahman.  The  Word  contains  a 
great  variety  of  Names  and  Forms  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  creative  rea- 
son is  the  realm  of  ideas.  These  ideas  are  the  archetypes  of  the 
things  in  the  world  of  sense.  They  are  the  eternal  patterns  of  which 
the  actual  thing  is  but  an  imperfect  and  perishable  copy. 

As  the  one  sun  is  seen  as  many  when  reflected  in  the  waves  of 
the  sea,  so  each  idea  projects  itself  into  space  and  time  as  a  plurality 
of  individual  things.  That  is,  the  ideas  are  the  creative  impulses 
which  bring  about  the  evolution  of  the  actual  things  of  the  sense- 
world.  They  are  the  inexhaustible  sources  of  energy,  of  life,  and 
of  mind.  'Tn  the  beginning  .  .  .  there  was  that  only  which  is,  one 
only,  without  a  second.  ...  It  thought,  'may  I  be  many,  may  I 
grow  forth?'"  (Khandogya-Upanishad,  6-2-1.)  "There  is  one 
ruler,  the  Self  within  all  things,  who  makes  the  one  form  manifold. 
.  .  .  There  is  one  eternal  thinker,  thinking  non-eternal  thoughts, 
who,  though  one,  fulfills  the  desires  of  many."  (Katha-Upanishad, 
2-5-12.)  "Yes,  all  these  creature,  my  son,  have  their  root  in  the 
True,  they  dwell  in  the  True,  they  rest  in  the  True."  (Khandogya 
Upanishad,  6-8-4.) 

In  the  Tao-Teh-King,  we  find  the  Chinese  version  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Word  stated  as  follows :  "There  was  something  undefined 
and  complete,  coming  into  existence  before  Heaven  and  Earth.  How 
still  it  was  and  formless,  standing  alone,  and  undergoing  no  change, 
reaching  everywhere  and  in  no  danger !     It  may  be  regarded  as  the 
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Mother  of  all  things.  I  know  not  its  name ;  if  I  must  designate  it, 
I  call  it  Tao." 

To  the  ancient  Persians,  the  creative  principle  presented  itself 
as  A'ohu-mano,  the  Good-]\Iind.  And  this  creative  reason  is  itself 
the  creation  of  Ahura-Mazda,  the  Absolute. 

When  we  enter  the  realm  of  Greek  thought,  we  find  ourselves  in 
an  atmosphere  utterly  different  from  that  of  the  Orient.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  Parthenon  and  a  Brahmic  temple  is  typical  of  the 
difference  between  Hellenic  culture  and  that  of  the  Orient.  However, 
as  we  penetrate  the  surface-strata  of  these  cultures,  their  differences 
disappear.  Thus  we  recognize  in  the  Platonic  Idea — the  lower 
Brahman  of  the  Vedanta,  the  Tao  of  the  Lao-Tze,  and  the  Vohu- 
Mano  of  Zarathustra. 

According  to  Plato,  ideas  or  forms  are  not  thoughts  in  minds  of 
men,  nor  even  in  the  mind  of  a  personal  God ;  he  conceives  them 
as  existing  in  and  for  themselves,  they  are  substances :  the  original, 
eternal,  transcendent  archetypes  of  things,  existing  apart  from  things 
and  prior  to  them,  uninfluenced  by  the  changes  to  which  they  are 
subject.  Of  ideas,  there  is  only  one  of  a  kind;  but  this  one  idea 
is  reflected  in  a  plurality  of  sensible  objects. 

The  material  and  mental  phenomena  which  constitute  our  world 
are  mere  fleeting  shadows  of  the  eternal  and  never-changing  ideas. 
The  sensible  object  receives  its  form  as  well  as  its  actuality  from  the 
idea.  The  objects  perceived  by  the  senses  are  but  imperfect  copies 
or  reflections  of  the  eternal  patterns.  The  object  is  an  appearance, 
a  phenomenon.  The  reality  which  underlies  it  is  the  idea.  Things 
appear,  and  things  vanish;  but  the  idea  remains  forever. 

The  ideas  are  not  isolated  units.  The  realm  of  ideas  is  not  a  chaos 
of  independent  forms.  The  ideas  constitute  a  well-ordered  whole, 
an  ideal  system,  a  highly  articulated  organism.  Each  particular  idea 
is  but  an  aspect  of  the  one  supreme  all-embracing  Idea — the  Logos. 
The  Idea  is  the  fullness  of  reality,  infinite  being,  the  absolute  Good, 
the  cosmic  purpose. 

In  later  Old  Testament  times,  Hebrew  thought  absorbed  many 
elements  of  Greek  culture.  Among  these,  was  the  Platonic  doc- 
trine of  the  Idea.  When  incorporated  into  Hebrew  tradition,  the 
Idea,  or  Wisdom,  appears  as  the  Son  of  God.  "Before  them  all. 
was  Wisdom  created,"  says  Ecclesiasticus  (i-4).  Just  as  with  Plato, 
Wisdom  is  the  Book  of  Creation ;  that  is,  the  great  Pattern  by  which 
all  things  are  made.  In  this  first-born  Son,  the  Father  is  expressed. 
He  is  "the  brightness  of  the  everlasting  light,  the  unspotted  mirror 
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of  the  power  of  God,  the  image  of  his  goodness/'  (Wisdom  7-25.) 
And  in  Proverbs  (viii-22)  Wisdom  says:  "The  Lord  possessed  me 
in  the  beginning  of  his  way,  before  his  works  of  old. 

"I  was  set  up  from  everlasting,  from  the  beginning,  or  ever  the 
world  was 

"When  there  were  no  depths,  I  was  brought  forth ;  when  there 
were  no  fountains  abounding  with  water. 

"Before  the  mountains  were  settled,  before  the  hills  was  I  brought 
forth. 

"While  as  yet  he  had  not  made  the  earth,  nor  the  fields,  nor  the 
highest  part  of  the  dust  of  the  world. 

"When  he  prepared  the  heavens,  I  was  there :  when  he  set  a  com- 
pass upon  the  face  of  the  depths : 

"When  he  established  the  clouds  above :  when  he  strengthened  the 
fountains  of  the  deep : 

"When  he  gave  to  the  sea  his  decree,  that  the  waters  should  not 
pass  his  commandment:  when  he  appointed  the  foundations  of  the 
earth : 

"Then  I  was  by  him,  as  one  brought  up  with  him." 

During  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  there  existed  no  well- 
defined  Christian  doctrine.  The  metaphysical  background  of  early 
Christianity  was  largely  ethnic.  The  Logos  conception  was  the  cen- 
tral thought  of  early  Christianity,  and  it  held  that  position  until  it 
was  obscured  by  speculative  theology.  The  most  definite  statement 
of  the  metaphysical  groundwork  of  early  Christianity  is  found  in 
the  prologue  of  the  fourth  Gospel : 

"In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God, 
and  the  Word  was  God. 

"The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God. 

"All  things  were  made  by  him ;  and  without  him  was  not  anything 
made  that  was  made. 

"In  him  was  life ;  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men. 

"And  the  light  shineth  in  darkness;  and  the  darkness  compre- 
hended it  not." 

Ethnic  metaphysics  sees  the  Logos,  not  as  an  entity  distinct  from 
the  external  world,  but  as  the  reality  or  essence  of  the  world.  That 
which  appears  as  matter,  life  and  mind  to  the  outlooking  consciou-^- 
ness,  is  seen  in  metaphysical  intuition  as  the  Logos.  Just  as  the 
infinitesimal  portion  of  solar  radiation  which  enters  the  human  eye 
is  the  sun,  so  also  is  each  object  in  nature  the  Logos.  External 
things  are  not  independent  entities,  but  merely  different  ways   in 
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which  the  Logos  affects  our  externahzing  sensibility.  Each  natural 
phenomenon  is  a  particular  aspect  of  the  Logos.  Our  experience  of 
physical  energy  is  one  kind  of  contact  with  the  Logos  ;  life  is  another ; 
and  thought,  still  another.  In  reality,  the  world  is  the  Logos ;  and 
the  Logos  is  also  that  which  each  thing  in  the  world  really  is. 

This  external  contact  is  not  like  the  contact  with  an  inanimate 
object;  rather,  it  is  like  the  contact  with  another  mind,  which  we 
experience  when  we  read  a  book.  That,  it  is  not  we  ourselves  who 
go  out  to  the  Logos  and  make  a  contact  with  its  passive  essence, 
but  it  is  the  Logos  that  goes  out  of  itself  in  order  to  effect  our  pas- 
sive sensibility.  The  world-in-itself  is  an  emanation  from  the  Logos, 
so  that  our  external  contact  with  the  Logos  is  confined  to  this  emana- 
tion, and  limited  by  it. 

From  the  earliest  times  it  has  been  the  common  belief  of  mankind 
that  human  thought  sometimes  become  invested  with  power  to 
change  the  direction  of  external  events  by  means  of  an  influence 
exerted  on  the  source  of  nature.  The  exercise  of  this  power  is 
what  we  call  prayer.  As  a  result  of  the  over-emphasizing  of  the 
naturalistic  aspect  of  the  universe,  which  the  rapid  development 
of  natural  science  has  brought  with  it,  there  has  appeared  in  recent 
times  a  quite  general  disbelief  in  prayer.  A  careful  consideration 
of  the  implications  of  the  concept  of  prayer,  however,  discredits 
such  disbelief.  In  the  first  place,  the  belief  in  a  personal  deity  is 
not  an  essential  presupposition  of  the  concept  of  prayer.  Prayer 
may  be  conceived  as  an  effect  produced  by  human  thought  on  an 
impersonal  source  of  nature.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  mode  of 
thought  which  acts  on  the  source  of  nature  in  such  a  way  as  to 
induce  a  discharge  of  energy.  In  conscious  bodily  movement,  we 
see  thought  translated  into  motion.  Because  of  its  familiarity,  this 
utterly  incomprehensible  fact  is  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  Evi- 
dently there  is  a  potential  in  thought,  the  loss  of  which  may  result 
in  motion.  The  concept  of  prayer  implies  that  this  potential  may 
reach  a  height  sufficient  to  produce  a  release  of  energy  at  the  source 
of  nature.  The  energy  thus  discharged  would  form  an  increment 
to  the  existing  natural  processes,  and  the  result  would  be  a  change 
in  the  course  of  events ;  furthermore,  this  would  be  a  progressive 
change,  manifesting  itself  as  an  enlightening,  harmonizing,  invigorat- 
ing, and  healing  influence  in  the  physical  or  mental  environment 
of  the  thinker. 

In  its  more  philosophical  forms,  prayer  is  a  thought  more  in  the 
nature  of  an  affirmation  of  the  essential  fullness  of  things,  than  a 
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petition  addressed  to  a  personal  deity.  Such  prayer  consists  in  an 
identification  of  the  sensible  object  with  its  ideal  archetype.  What 
appears  as  an  imperfect  thing  of  sense,  is  affirmed  to  be  the  perfect, 
unchanging,  eternal  Idea. 

There  are  in  the  Upanishads,  many  passages  which  indicate  that 
the  ancient  Hindus  were  familiar  with  the  healing  and  vitalizing 
power  of  metaphysical  meditation.  For  example,  the  Kaushitaki- 
Upanishad  (3-2)  says: 

"He  who  meditates  on  me  as  life  and  immortality  gains  his  full 
life  in  this  world." 

And  in  the  Khandogya-Upanishad,  we  read : 

"Let  a  man  meditate  on  that  as  brightness  and  health.  He  who 
knows  this  becomes  bright  and  healthy."     (3-13-1.) 

"He  who  sees  this  (Brahman),  does  not  see  death,  nor  illness, 
nor  pain  ;  he  who  sees  this,  sees  everything,  and  obtains  everything 
everywhere."     (7-26-2.) 

"That  self  is  a  bank,  a  boundary,  so  that  these  worlds  may  not  be 
confounded.  Day  and  night  do  not  pass  that  bank,  nor  old  age, 
death  and  grief ;  neither  good  nor  evil  deeds.  All  evil-doers  turn 
back  from  it,  for  the  world  of  Brahman  is  free  from  all  evil. 

"Therefore,  he  who  has  crossed  that  bank,  if  blind,  ceases  to  be 
blind;  if  wounded,  ceases  to  be  wounded;  if  afflicted,  ceases  to  be 
afflicted.  Therefore  when  that  bank  has  been  crossed,  night  becomes 
day  indeed,  for  the  world  of  Brahman  is  lighted  up  once  for  all." 
(8-4-1.) 

Passages  like  the  following  from  the  Venidad  (20-9).  indicate 
that  the  healing  power  of  the  Logos  conception  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Persians.  Vohu-Mano  says :  "I  drive  away  sickness,  I 
drive  away  death,  I  drive  away  pain  and  fever,  I  drive  away  the 
disease,  rottenness  and  infection  which  Angra-Mainyu  has  created 
by  his  witchcraft  against  the  bodies  of  mortals." 

In  the  New  Testament  we  find  the  conception  of  prayer  as  a 
power  inherent  in  an  attitude  of  mind  replacing  the  primitive  view 
of  prayer  as  supplication  aimed  at  a  personal  deity. 

"Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 
(John,  viii-32.) 

"All  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth."    (Mark  ix-23.) 

"And  these  signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe.  In  my  name 
shall  they  cast  out  devils  ;  they  shall  speak  with  new  tongues ;  they 
shall  take  up  serpents  ;  and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing  it  shall 
not  hurt  them ;  they   shall   lay  hands   on   the   sick  and  they  shall 
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recover."     (Mark,  xvi-17.) 

"For  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  in  word,  but  in  power.  (1st  Cor., 
iv-20.) 

Christian  Science  is  essentially  a  revival  of  the  practice  of  prayer 
as  metaphysical  affirmation.  Such  prayer  has  a  strong  suggestive 
power,  but  this  element  is  definitely  regarded  as  auxiliary.  The 
main  reliance  is  placed  on  the  metaphysical  effect  of  an  affirmation 
of  fullness  of  being,  as  distinguished  from  its  psycho-physical  effect. 
Herein  lies  the  chief  difference  between  Christian  Science  and  auto- 
suggestion. This  difference  is  best  illustrated  by  the  difference 
between  the  methods  of  the  two  systems.  M.  Coue's  method  requires 
that  the  healing  thought  be  presented  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
patient.  The  Christian  Science  practitioner  holds  the  thought  in 
his  own  mind,  usually  in  silence,  and  often  in  the  absence  of  the 
patient. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  fundamental  difference,  there  arises 
a  difference  in  the  field  of  application  of  the  two  methods.  Auto- 
suggestion, obviously,  can  be  applied  only  to  organic  functions, 
whereas  the  Christian  Science  treatment  is  applicable  throughout  the 
entire  field  of  human  experience. 

In  autosuggestion,  the  conscious  image  exerts  an  immediate  heal- 
ing influence.  Prayer,  on  the  contrary,  in  order  to  be  efficacious, 
must  be  something  more  than  a  conscious  image.  A  mere  product 
of  the  imagination  has  not  the  power  to  release  energy  from  the 
source  of  nature.  Nor  do  the  constructions  of  the  intellect  in  them- 
selves possess  that  power.  Efficacious  prayer  must  possess  that 
subtle  quality  called  faith. 

In  its  outward  aspect,  faith  seems  to  consist  in  a  strong  sense  of 
the  reality  of  the  object  presented — in  a  conviction  that  what  we 
think  is  actually  there.  But  when  we  try  to  construct  faith  by  inject- 
ing this  sense  of  reality  into  the  mental  image,  the  healing  power  is 
not  realized.  In  spite  of  the  most  striking  facts  and  the  most  con- 
clusive arguments,  this  power  often  eludes  us.  The  source  of  faith 
does  not  lie  in  the  external  world. 

The  attainment  of  faith  is  the  essence  of  mysticism.  The  mystics 
tell  us  that  faith  is  achieved  through  the  Ego's  union  with  the  Logos. 
In  all  mystical  metaphysics,  that  is,  in  all  the  ethnic  philosophies,  the 
philosophies  around  which  the  world's  great  cultures  have  formed, 
we  find  the  doctrine  of  man's  one-ness  with  the  Logos.  In  all  these 
systems,  the  Logos  is  represented  as  the  common  soul  of  all  liv- 
ing individuals,  not  in  the  sense  of  being  divided  among  the  many. 
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but  as  belonging  wholly  to  each  individual.  Practically,  this  means 
that  all  the  power  of  the  Logos  is  available,  without  limitation,  to 
each  individual. 

The  ancient  Hindus  boldly  and  unequivocally  identified  themselves 
with  the  Word,  or  lower  Brahman.  In  the  Khandogya-Upanishad 
(6-8-7),  we  read:  "Now  that  which  is  that  subtle  essence  (the  root 
of  all),  in  it  all  that  exists  has  its  self.  It  is  the  True.  It  is  the 
Self,  and  thou,  O  Svetaketu,  art  it."  The  creative  principle,  the 
reality  behind  phenomena,  the  essence  of  each  particular  thing, — 
that  is  the  soul  of  man.  "If  a  man  worships  another  deity,  think- 
ing the  deity  one  and  he  another;  he  does  not  know."  (Brihadar- 
anyaka-Upanishad,  1,4-10.) 

From  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  it  appears  that  he  unreservedly  and 
habitually  identified  himself  with  the  Son  of  God.  Jesus  says,  "I 
am  not  of  this  world."  (John,  viii-23.)  "I  am  the  Son  of  God." 
(John,  x-36.)  "Before  Abram  was  I  am."  (John,  viii-58.)  To 
Jesus,  the  eternally  first-born  Word  was  his  own  Soul.  Hence,  he 
could  say:  "I  am  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life."  (John  xiv-6.) 
"I  am  the  bread  of  life."  (John,  vi-35.)  "I  am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life."  (John,  xi-25.)  And  since  the  Son  is  the  eternal 
emanation  from  the  Father,  he  said:  "I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the 
Father  in  me."  (John,  xiv-11.)  "He  that  hath  seen  me  (the  Logos) 
hath  seen  the  Father."  (John,  xiv-9.)  "If  ye  had  known  me,  ye 
should  have  known  my  Father  also."     (John  xiv-7.) 

That  Jesus  did  not  regard  himself  as  being  unique  in  being  the 
Son,  but  that  he  regarded  every  man  as  equally  divine,  is  evidenced 
by  his  saying:  "I  (the  Logos)  am  in  my  Father,  and  ye  in  me  (the 
Logos),  and  I  (the  Logos)  in  you."  (John,  xiv-20.)  Hence  it 
is  written  (1st  Cor.,  xv-47),  "The  first  man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy; 
the  second  man  is  the  Lord  from  Heaven."  And  (1st  John,  iii-2). 
"When  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him ;  for  we  shall  see  him 
as  he  is."  That  is  to  say,  when  we  shall  know  the  Logos,  we  shall 
find  that  we  are  the  Logos.  Knowing  all  men  to  be  equal  to  him- 
self, he  said :  "Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  He  that  believeth  on 
me  (the  Logos),  the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  do  also;  and  greater 
works  than  these  shall  he  do."     (John,  xiv-12.) 

In  Neo-Platonism,  the  concept  of  man's  transcendental  selfhood 
became  the  dominant  note.  Plotinus  tells  us  that  he  had  actually 
experienced  the  Logos  as  his  own  soul.  In  Islam,  too,  we  find  the 
doctrine  that  the  human  soul  and  creative  principle  are  one.  Moham- 
med says :     "He  who  knows  himself  knows  God." 
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Among  the  Christian  mystics  we  find  the  same  tendency  to  iden- 
tify theipselves  with  the  Logos.  Thus,  for  example,  St.  Catherine 
of  Genoa,  says :  "The  proper  center  of  everyone  is  God  Himself ; 
my  Me  is  God,  nor  do  I  recognize  any  other  Me,  except  God  himself. 
Indeed,  the  glorious  God  is  the  whole  essence  of  things,  both  visible 
and  invisible." 

In  the  writings  of  the  two  pioneers  of  the  Christian  Science  move- 
ment, namely,  P.  P.  Quimby,  and  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  there  occur 
quite  different  indications  of  the  sense  of  one-ness  with  th.e  Logos. 
Mr.  Quimby  writes:  "The  real  man  is  God,  or  the  First  Cause. 
.  .  .  But  this  real  man  is  not  seen,  but  is  truth  or  Wisdom." 
(Quimby  manuscripts,  p.  336.)  In  "Science  and  Health,"  Mrs. 
Eddy  writes:  "The  I  is  Spirit."  (P.  249.)  "Life  is  God.  Spirit." 
(P.  486.)  "The  Science  of  being  reveals  man  as  perfect,  even  as 
the  Father  is  perfect,  because  the  Soul,  or  Mind,  of  the  Spiritual 
man  is  God."  (P.  302.)  "The  divine  Mind  is  the  Soul  of  man, 
and  gives  man  dominion  over  all  things."     (P.  307.) 

This  oneness  of  the  Ego  and  the  Logos  is  represented  by  all  the 
sacred  books  as  not  merely  theoretical,  but  as  also  a  practical  one- 
ness. While  the  Ego  and  the  Logos  are  one  by  virtue  of  their  being 
emanations  from  the  absolute  One,  they  are  also  one  through  a 
potency  of  active  union.  This  union  with  the  Logos  is  achieved 
through  an  act  of  introversion.  The  Ego  becomes  one  with  the 
Logos  only  by  turning  from  all  external  experience  toward  the  inner 
vision  of  being. 

The  human  mind  is  a  part  of  nature,  and  as  ^uch.  all  its  operations 
are  governed  by  the  law  of  cause  and  effect.  That  is,  the  mental 
state  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  preceding  states  and  of  the 
existing  character  and  environment.  In  mental  process,  there  are 
no  dual  possibilities.  In  every  situation,  only  one  thing  is  naturally 
possible.  Within  the  mental  process,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  free 
will.  Human  actions  are  predetermined  precisely  as  are  physical 
changes.  Insofar,  therefore,  as  we  are  the  subject  of  external  expe- 
rience, we  are  at  the  mercy  of  nature,  drifting  with  the  current  of 
events,  passive  spectators  of  the  show  of  life,  imagining  ourselves 
active  agents  because  some  of  the  action  is  laid  in  our  own  bodies 
and  in  our  own  minds  forgetting  that  our  bodies  as  well  as  our 
minds  are  themselves  but  parts  of  the  show.  The  external  life,  then, 
is  not  a  thing  done  by  us.  It  is  a  thing  imposed  on  us  by  nature. 
The  natural,  external  life  is  a  destiny. 

To  create,  means  to  bring  into  being  something  that  would  not 
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have  happened  as  a  consequence  of  what  preceded  it.  The  created 
thing  miglit  not  have  been.  It  is  not  necessary.  It  is  a  novelty  in 
the  sense  that  it  forms  the  beginning  of  a  v^^holly  new  tendency,  a 
tendency  which  has  not  its  roots  in  any  pre-existing  tendency.  In 
other  words,  the  creative  act  is  a  free  act,  and  a  first  cause.  It  is  a 
thing  beyond  destiny ;  it  is  the  source  of  new  destiny. 

When,  by  introversion,  man  get  himself  our  of  the  world,  which 
is  the  domain  of  causality,  he  is  free.  Indeed,  the  act  of  introver- 
sion is  in  itself  a  free  act.  Nothing  compels  it.  Nothing  can  hinder 
It.  It  is  not  facilitated  by  knowledge,  nor  by  virtue,  nor  by  health. 
Nor  does  sickness,  nor  ignorance,  nor  vice  obstruct  it. 

In  this  -ibsorption  in  the  Infinite,  there  is  no  loss  of  individuality. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  fullness  of  individuality.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Ego — becoming  the  One — remains  the  Ego.  In  the  second  place, 
introversion  is  the  supreme  act  of  self-assertion.  That,  which  to 
thought  appears  as  a  solution  in  the  Logos,  is  really  an  appropriation 
of  the  Logos. 

The  inner  union  with  the  Logos  manifests  itself  in  the  out-look- 
ing consciousness  as  metaphysical  inspiration.  In  this  inspired  atti- 
tude, the  :onsciousness  of  body  and  mind  fades  into  the  consistency 
of  a  dream.  The  mortal  limits  of  the  self  recede,  and  it  expands  into 
a  symbol  of  the  transcendent  reality.  Sometimes  this  translation 
into  the  inner  life  even  results  in  the  total  cessation  of  external 
consciousness. 

The  practical  value  of  inspiration,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  exter- 
nal life,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  source  of  faith,  and  may  be 
converted  into  efficacious  prayer  directed  toward  any  practical  tem- 
poral problem. 

Thus,  Christian  Science  appears  to  be  essentially  a  manifestation 
of  mysticism,  but  it  does  not  belong  in  the  class  of  other-worldly 
manifestations,  where  voices  and  visions  abound.  It  is  a  practical 
mysticism,  definitely  directed  toward  the  solution  of  specific 
problems. 


THE  TRIANGLE  AS  AN  AID  TO  DISCOVERY 

BY  TAMES  CARLILE 

RATIONAL  ASTRONOMY  begins  in  the  third  century  B.  C. 
with  the  use  of  the  right  angled  triangle  by  Aristarchus.  He 
conceived  the  idea  that  when  the  moon  is  at  her  first  and  her  third 
quarters  the  three  bodies,  sun,  earth  and  moon,  are  situated  at  the 
points  of  a  triangle,  the  moon  being  at  the  right  angle.  If  then  he 
could  draw  a  line  from  his  point  of  observation  at  Alexandria  in  the 
direction  of  the  sun  and  another  line  from  the  same  point  in  the 
direction  of  the  moon,  and  could  measure  the  angle  between  the  two 
lines,  he  would  have  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  ratio  of  the  sides 
enclosing  the  right  angle  and  of  calculating  the  relative  distances  of 
the  moon  from  the  sun  and  from  the  earth.  The  means  of  measure- 
ment at  his  disposal  were  not  such  as  to  enable  him  to  approach 
accuracy.  All  he  could  conclude  was  that  the  moon's  distance  from 
the  sun  was  mere  than  twenty  times  her  distance  from  the  earth. 
But  his  method  was  the  important  thing;  it  enabled  him  to  take  a 
new  view  of  the  universe  and  convinced  him  that  the  earth  was  not 
the  center  of  the  heavenly  bodies  but  was  only  a  member  of  a  Solar 
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System.  He  anticipated  Copernican  doctrine  by  seventeen  hundred 
years,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  the  first  example  of  trigonometrical 
reasoning  long  before  trigonometry  was  practised  or  even  thought  of. 
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It  was  in  Alexandria  in  the  third  century  B.  C.  that  Aristarchus 
thus  exhibited  the  true  method  of  research  as  appHed  to  the  heavenly 
bodies :  it  was  in  the  same  city  and  in  the  same  century  that  Eratos- 
thenes applied  the  right  angled  triangle  to  determine  the  figure  of 
the  Earth.  There  was  a  deep  well  at  Syene  in  which,  at  the  summer 
solstice,  the  image  of  the  sun  could  be  seen  in  the  water  at  the  bottom 
of  the  well.  Therefore,  argued  Eratosthenes,  the  sun  is  directly 
overhead,  and  a  line  from  the  sun  to  the  well  makes  a  right  angle 
with  the  surface  of  the  Earth.  Suppose  then  a  line  to  be  drawn  on 
the  ground  due  northward  to  Alexandria,  and  at  Alexandria  a  rod 
be  erected  and  its  shadow  observed.  Assuming  the  Earth  to  be  a 
globe,  then  the  length  of  the  shadow  would  be  a  measure  of  the 
curvature;  the  rod  (or  gnomon),  its  shadow,  and  a  line  drawn  from 
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the  top  of  the  rod  to  the  end  of  the  shadow  would  form  a  small 
triangle  similar  to  the  large  triangle  made  by  lines  drawn  from  the 
center  of  the  Earth  to  Alexandria  and  Syene  respectively,  and  the 
North  to  South  line  joining  those  two  places.     Eratosthenes  meas- 
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ured  the  angle  made  by  the  rod  and  the  obHque  Hne  joining  the  top 
of  the  rod  with  the  end  of  its  shadow  ;  this  he  found  to  be  one-fiftieth 
part  of  our  right  angles.  In  other  words,  if  a  circle  were  described 
with  the  top  of  the  rod  for  a  center  then  the  length  of  the  shadow 
would  be  one-fiftieth  part  of  the  circumference.  Therefore,  he  con- 
cluded, the  distance  from  Syene  to  Alexandria  is  one-fiftieth  part 
of  the  Earth's  circumference ;  and  as  Eratosthenes  knew  that  dis- 
tance to  be  5,000  stadia  he  inferred  that  the  Earth's  circumference 
was  250.000  stadia. 

CLIO 


<0 
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FERNEL 


A  gap  of  1750  years  separates  the  work  of  the  Alexandrian  astron- 
omers from  the  beginnings  of  modern  science.  During  that  time  the 
Greek  Geometry  was  forgotten  and  dreams  usurped  the  place  of 
thoughts.  It  was  in  the  year  1500,  seven  years  after  the  first  voyage 
of  Columbus,  that  Jean  Fernel  undertook  a  journey  on  foot  from 
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Paris  due  north  to  Amiens,  equipped  with  a  coach  wheel  and  a  large 
right  angled  triangle  constructed  of  wood.  His  problem  was  to 
ascertain  how  many  times  his  coach  wheel  would  revolve  before 
the  pole  had  risen  by  one  degree  of  circular  measure.  His  line  of 
thought  seems  to  have  been  this :  the  Earth  is  circular  in  section  and 
the  zenith  of  the  heavens  is  a  prolongation  of  the  radius ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  true  north  maintains  its  position  wherever  seen  from 
the  Earth's  surface.  Therefore,  the  perpendicular  to  the  Earth's 
surface  and  the  skypole  line  make  an  angle  which  in  the  tropics  is 
a  right  angle  and  diminishes  as  we  move  northward.  If  he  could 
measure  the  rate  of  decrease  of  this  angle  he  would  not  only  demon- 
strate the  true  figure  of  the  Earth,  but  also  determine  its  exact 
circumference. 

The  coachwheel  trundled  before  him  measured  the  length  of  each 
day's  pilgrimage.  The  triangle  with  its  base  on  the  ground  enabled 
him  to  mark  each  night  the  altitude  of  the  pole  star,  and  by  the  end 
of  his  journey  he  was  able  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  pole  star  rose 
regularly  one  degree  in  altitude  for  every  sixty-nine  miles  of  his 
northward  progress.  Beyond  adding  a  few  decimal  places,  modern 
methods  and  appliances  have  but  confirmed  Fernel's  result.  Short 
as  his  journey  had  been  it  had  been  more  conclusive  than  the  voyage 
of  Columbus,  which  had  likewise  been  undertaken  with  the  object 
of  demonstrating  the  true  figure  of  the  Earth.  Had  Bacon  but 
known  of  Fernel's  investigation  he  might  have  taken  it  as  the  type 
of  the  experiinentum  criicis. 

The  use  of  the  triangle  made  by  Stevin  of  Bruges,  about  fifty 
years  after  Fernel,  may  be  taken  as  the  last  word  of  the  old  classical 
science  in  which  the  element  of  time  is  wholly  ignored.  Remark- 
able as  were  the  achievements  of  the  Alexandrian  Geometers,  of 
Archimedes,  of  Fernel  and  of  Stevin  himself,  they  admitted  of  no 
further  expansion  until  it  was  recognized  that  motion  was  all  impor- 
tant and  that  statical  conceptions  were  merely  instantaneous  glimpses 
into  a  continuum.  What  Stevin  did  was  to  take  a  right  angled  tri- 
angle with  the  hypothenuse  parallel  with  the  ground  and  suspend 
over  it  a  string  on  which  fourteen  balls  were  strung  at  equal  dis- 
tances. The  sides  of  the  triangle  were  as  two  to  one ;  on  the  longer 
side  four  balls  rested,  and  on  the  shorter  side  two  balls,  while  the 
remaining  eight  hung  in  a  catenary  curve  below  the  hypothenuse. 
In  that  position  the  balls  remained  immovable,  and  Stevin  found  that 
in  whatever  position  the  chain  of  balls  is  placed  it  remains  at  rest. 
He  then  cut  away  the  festoon  of  eight  balls  and  found  the  two  balls 
on  the  =i->orter  side  supported  by  the  four  balls  on  the  longer.     From 
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this  experiment  he  proceeds  immediately  to  the  principle  which  con- 
tains in  essence  the  whole  of  Statics,  namely  that  any  stresses  operat- 
ing in  the  direction  of  three  sides  of  a  triangle  will  balance  and  pro- 
duce equilibrium  if  they  are  proportional  in  magnitude  to  the  lengths 
of  the  three  sides.  It  is  true  that  he  could  not  give  adequate  expres- 
sion to  the  principles  of  his  new  Science.  His  language  is  chaotic, 
sometimes  unintelligible ;  how  he  satisfied  himself  of  the  truth  of  his 
principle  does  not  appear.  He  is  still  under  the  influence  of  certain 
medieval  conceptions,  and  he  did  not  understand  what  is  implied 
in  the  word  "weight."  But  he  saw  clearly  that  which  he  could  not 
quite  justify  in  words ;  he  had  recalled  mankind  to  the  right  path 
of  scientific  enquiry  and  he  deserves  the  statue  which  Bruges  has 
erected  in  his  honor. 


^  ~\ 


o-o 


The  different  way  in  which  Galileo  handles  the  problem  of  Ste- 
vinus  marks  the  beginning  of  the  new  Science  in  which  rest  is 
regarded  as  virtual  velocity.  When  a  weight  hanging  perpendicu- 
larly supports  a  double  weight  resting  on  an  incline  which  is  double 
the  length  of  the  perpendicular,  Galileo  sees  in  the  phenomenon  one 
weight  tending  to  descend  to  the  Earth  at  a  certain  rate  and  a  double 


weight  tending  to  descend  at  half  that  rate.  He  has  much  mental 
struggle  before  he  liberates  himself  from  the  bonds  of  a  Geometry 
which  refuses  to  recognize  the  idea  of  movement. 
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His  dilemma  about  the  rate  of  fall  has  been  much  misunderstood. 
It  seems  to  have  presented  itself  to  him  in  the  following  way.  A 
body  falls  from  a  certain  height  and  afterwards  from  twice  the 
height.  On  the  second  occasion  it  is  moving  much  faster;  but  how 
much  faster  ?  Let  us  say  twice  as  fast,  or  in  other  words  that  velocity 
varies  directly  as  height  of  fall.  That  phrase  has  a  different  mean- 
ing to  us  from  that  which  it  presented  to  Galileo  at  the  outset  of  his 
enquiries.  "Velocity"  meant  to  him  "intensity  of  purpose."  The 
body  falling  from  a  double  height  has  a  twofold  intensity  of  purpose ; 
but  the  upper  half  of  its  course  is  of  the  same  length  as  the  whole 
course  of  its  first  fall.  Does  the  double  purpose  exhaust  itself  in 
this  upper  half  of  the  fall  leaving  the  rest  to  be  accomplished  instan- 
taneously? At  this  point  he  realized  that  speed  could  not  be  dis- 
cussed without  taking  duration  into  consideration.  He  recurs  to  the 
triangle  and  supposes  the  vertical  to  represent  time  elapsed  and  the 
base  to  represent  speed  at  that  instant;  if  the  vertical  line  is  pro- 
duced to  double  its  original  length  then  the  new  base  will  be  double, 
and  the  triangle  becomes  the  graphic  expression  of  a  law  that  speed 
varies  directly  as  the  time.  His  experiments  on  the  pendulum  and 
the  inclined  plane  enable  him  not  only  to  recognize  this  explanation 
as  satisfactory  but  to  generalize  and  assert  that  undisturbed  bodies 
continue  in  uniform  motion  and  that  the  fall  of  a  body  is  a  state  of 
continually  disturbed  or  accelerated  movement,  and  not  what  had 
always  been  supposed  the  general  rule  of  nature  in  bodies  affected 
with  heaviness. 

To  expound  to  himself  the  exact  rate  at  which  bodies  approach 
the  Earth,  Galileo  again  had  recourse  to  the  right  angled  triangle. 
Suppose  the  vertical  line  prolonged  and  at  equal  intervals  lines  to 
be  drawn  parallel  to  the  base.  These  successive  bases  cut  off  areas 
which  are  continually  increasing.  The  second  base  cuts  off  an  area 
equal  to  three  of  the  original  triangles  ;  the  third  base  cuts  off  an 
area  equal  to  five  of  the  original  triangles  ;  the  fourth  an  area  equal 
to  seven,  and  so  on.  The  vertical  side  measures  intervals  of  time, 
say  seconds ;  the  area  between  two  horizontal  bases  represents  the 
space  covered  in  that  particular  second ;  the  two  bases  represent  the 
velocity  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  second.  The  total  area 
enclosed  by  the  vertical  and  the  hypothenuse  prolonged,  and  the  last 
constructed  base,  represents  the  total  space  covered  in  the  fall  from 
rest.  To  construct  such  a  triangle  is  to  understand  the  law  of  fall- 
ing bodies  far  more  clearly  than  it  could  be  apprehended  by  the  aid 
of  any  algebraic  formula. 
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It  is  characteristic  of  Galileo's  method  of  thought  that  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  the  lever  he  employs  the  conceptions  of  pure 
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geometry.     He  takes  a  lever  or  unequal  armed  balance,  the  longer 
arm  being  four  times  the  length  of  the  short  arm.    A  weight  depends 
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from  the  long  arm  and  four  times  the  weight  depends  from  the  short 
arm.  The  position  is  one  of  equiHbrium  and  the  equihbrium  is  illus- 
trated by  the  equality  of  two  triangles  two  sides  of  which  measure 
the  masses  and  the  spaces  which  they  cover  in  equal  times. 

The  triangle  has  thus  since  the  days  of  Galileo  acquired  an  impor- 
tance in  Mechanics  such  as  it  formerly  possessed  in  Geometry. 
Every  one  of  its  fundamental  properties  has  a  dynamic  significance. 
The  statement  that  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  together  greater 
than  the  third  translates  into  the  proposition  that  any  force  exerted 
diagonally  diminishes  in  effectiveness  as  the  angle  at  which  it  is 
applied  increases.  Let  a  cord  pass  over  two  pulleys  on  a  horizontal 
beam ;  attach  different  weights  to  the  two  ends,  and  suspend  a  third 
weight  from  the  middle  between  the  two  pulleys ;  then  the  rope  and 
the  beam  form  a  triangle.  Suppose  the  two  weights  at  the  end  of 
the  cord  are  five  pounds  and  twelve  pounds,  then  a  weight  of  thir- 
teen pounds  in  the  middle  will  draw  the  rope  into  a  position  of 
equilibrium  in  which  it  forms  a  right  angled  triangle  with  its  sides 
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in  the  proportion  of  5,  12,  13.  Any  weight  in  the  center,  however 
small,  will  establish  a  triangle  of  equilibrium,  and  the  triangle  will 
never  disappear  so  long  as  there  is  any  weight  in  the  middle. 

Pascal's  Arithmetical  Triangle  is  often  regarded  as  a  toy  or  mathe- 
matical recreation.     But  it  was  not  so  regarded  by  him.     He  took 
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it  up  at  a  late  period  of  his  life  when  he  was  engaged  in  founding 
the  doctrine  of  chances.  "C'est  un  chose  etrange,"  he  said,  "combien 
il  est  fertile  en  proprietes."  John  Bernoulli  was  enthusiastic  about 
it  and  hailed  it  as  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  important  discov- 
eries that  had  then  been  made  in  mathematics.  It  certainly  furnished 
Newton  with  a  hint  for  the  construction  of  the  binomical  theorem 
in  its  general  form.  But  as  it  in  no  way  uses  the  geometrical  prop- 
erties of  the  triangle  it  may  be  regarded  as  merely  an  orderly 
arrangement  of  numbers  which  might  with  even  more  propriety 
have  been  arranged  as  the  successive  ordinates  of  a  curve  the  cele- 
brated bell-curve  of  the  Theory  of  Probabilitie=!. 


SOME    PHASES    OF    THE    SOCIAL    AND 

POLITICAL  THEORY  OF  PATRISTIC 

CHRISTIANITY 

BY  HARRY  ELMER  BARNES,,  PH.D. 

AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME,  when  the  problems  of  transition 
in  poHtical  theory  are  attracting  unusual  attention,  it  might 
not  be  futile  to  consider  the  attitude  of  the  Christian  Fathers  towards 
some  of  the  major  questions  of  social  and  political  origins  and 
organization. 

The  view  of  the  founders  of  Christianity  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  society  was  not  fundamentally  different  from  that  of  the  Stoics — 
namely,  the  brotherhood  of  man  in  the  spirit.  The  Christians  were, 
however,  a  little  more  universal  in  this  conception  than  the  Stoics. 
The  latter  had,  in  reality,  meant  the  brotherhood  of  the  wise,  or 
those  who  could  participate  through  their  reason  in  the  divine  logos. 
Christianity  tended  to  break  down  this  distinction  between  the  wise 
and  unwise  and  to  emphasize  participation  in  the  universal  brother- 
hood through  the  medium  of  faith  and  belief  rather  than  through 
the  exercise  of  reason.^ 

When  we  come  to  search  through  the  New  Testament  for  doctrine 
regarding  both  the  spiritual  and  secular  aspects  of  its  teachings,  we 
are  compelled  to  turn  to  Paul,  rather  than  to  Jesus.  It  is  common- 
place among  all  critical  students  of  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine 
that  the  doctrines  of  Paul  have  been  extremely  influential.-     Quite 

1  Carlyle,  A.  J.,  History^  of  Medieval  Political  Theory,  Vol.  I,  pp.  83-85 ; 
Matthews,  Shailer,  The  Social  Teachings  of  Jesus,  Chaps,  ii-iii ;  Janet,  P.  A. 
R.,  Histoire  de  la  Science  politique,  I,  pp.  279-289;  Giddings,  F.  H.,  Principles 
of  Sociology,  p.  360. 

-  Bacon,  B.  W.,  Jesus  and  Paul.  I  have  purposely  omitted  a  discussion  of 
Jesus'  conception  of  the  "Kingdom  of  God"  because  of  the  theological  contro- 
versy which  it  involves.  It  is  pretty  generally  admitted  now,  however,  that 
Jesus  had  the  same  conception  of  the  "Kingdom  of  God"  which  was  common  in 
the  Messianic  hopes  of  the  Jews  of  his  time. 
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in  keeping-  with  this  general  statement  we  find  that  the  most  impor- 
tant passage  in  the  Nczv  Testament  regarding  the  nature  and  insti- 
tution of  civil  government  is  to  be  found  in  Paul's  letter  to  the 
Romans.  Here  he  points  out  most  distinctly  that  civil  government 
is  a  divine  institution  for  the  repression  of  evil  and  the  promotion 
of  good.     He  says  :^ 

Let  every  soul  be  in  subjection  to  the  higher  powers;  for  there  is 
no  power  but  of  God ;  and  the  powers  that  are  ordained  of  God. 
Therefore,  he  that  resisteth  the  power  withstandeth  the  ordinance 
of  God ;  and  they  that  withstand  shall  receive  to  themselves  judg- 
ment. For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  the  good  work,  but  to  the  evil. 
And  wouldest  thou  have  no  fear  of  the  power?  do  that  which  is 
good  and  thou  shalt  have  the  praise  of  the  same ;  for  he  is  a  minister 
of  God  to  thee  for  good.  But  if  thou  do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid ; 
for  he  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain ;  for  he  is  a  minister  of  God, 
an  avenger  for  wrath  to  him  that  doeth  evil.  Wherefore  ye  must 
needs  be  in  subjection,  not  only  because  of  the  wrath,  but  also  for 
conscience's  sake.  For  all  this  cause  ye  pay  tribute  also ;  for  they 
are  the  ministers  of  God's  services,  attending  continually  upon  this 
very  thing.  Render  therefore  all  their  dues :  tribute  to  whom  tribute 
is  due  ;  custom  to  whom  custom  ;  fear  to  whom  fear ;  honour  to 
whom  honour. 

This  is  a  most  influential  passage,  for  it  was  frequently  quoted 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  essentially  the  doctrine  of  the 
Stoics ;  something  which  might  well  be  expected  from  Paul.  The 
importance  of  the  Pauline  dogma  is  not  its  originality,  but  the  fact 
that  in  this  way  it  was  turned  from  the  pagan  past  into  the  general 
current  of  Christian  ideas.'*  However,  this  doctrine  is  not  restricted 
to  Paul  but  was  equally  clearly  enunciated  by  Peter.^  It  seems  that 
the  purpose  of  these  N'ew  Testament  writers  in  putting  forward  this 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience  to  a  divinely  instituted  government 
was  two-fold.  In  the  first  place,  they  desired  to  relieve  any  suspi- 
cion that  they  shared  any  of  the  antipathy  of  the  Jews  towards  the 
Roman  government,  and  secondly,  and  more  important,  they  wished 
to  correct  some  of  the  anarchistic  tendencies  which  were  breaking 
out  in  the  various  Christian  communities,  who  seemed  to  think  that 
freedom  from  the  Jewish  ceremonial  law  meant  freedom  from  all 
secular  authority.^  Carlyle's  summary  of  these  points  is  very  clear 
and  definite: 

We  turn  to  the  theory  of  the  institution  of  government  and  here 
we  find  certain  conceptions  whose  importance  in  the  history  of  later 
3  Romans,  xiii,  1-7. 
*  Carlyle,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  97-98.    Janet,  op.  cit.,  pp.  312-313. 

5  I  Peter,  ii,  13-17.    Janet,  op.  cit.,  pp.  312-13. 

6  Carlyle,  op.  cit.,  pp.  91-97. 
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political  thought  is  very  great  indeed.  The  most  important  passage 
in  the  New  Testament  which  is  connected  with  this  subject  is  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Romans.  .  .  .  This 
passage,  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  medieval  political  thought,  being  indeed  constantly  quoted 
from  the  second  century  onwards,  is  indeed  pregnant  and  significant 
in  the  highest  degree.  It  defines  in  the  profoundest  way  the  Chris- 
tian theory  of  the  nature  of  political  society,  while  it  furnishes  us 
with  the  most  interesting  evidence  with  regard  to  the  condition  of 
the  Christian  societies  of  the  Apostolic  period. 

St.  Paul's  general  meaning  is  plain  and  distinct.  The  order  of 
civil  government  is  of  divine  institution,  a  thing  deriving  its  author- 
ity and  sanction  from  God  Himself  ;  to  refuse  to  submit  to  it  is  to 
refuse  to  submit  to  God ;  obedience  to  the  State  is  not  merely  a 
political  necessity,  but  a  religious  obligation.  But,  we  may  ask,  why 
is  this  so?  Why  are  we  to  take  the  civil  order  of  the  State  to  be 
a  divine  institution  to  which  we  must  render  obedience  as  to  God 
Himself  ?  Here  also  St.  Paul's  answer  is  clear  and  distinct ;  it  is 
because  the  end  and  purpose  of  civil  government  is  to  repress  evil 
and  to  encourage  the  good.  The  civil  ruler  is  God's  servant  for  a 
good  purpose ;  the  good  mari  need  have  no  fear  of  the  civil  ruler, 
but  only  the  evil  man.  To  put  this  into  the  more  technical  phrases 
of  political  theory,  St.  Paul  means  that  we  must  obey  the  civil  order 
as  having  a  divine  authority,  because  it  existe  for  the  maintenance  of 
justice.  It  is  the  just  end  of  the  civil  state  which  gives  it  a  sacred 
character.^  .   .   , 

It  seems  most  probable  then,  that  St.  Paul's  vindication  of  the 
authority  of  the  civil  ruler,  with  the  parallel  expressions  of  St. 
Peter's  epistle,  were  intended  to  counteract  some  anarchical  tend- 
encies in  the  early  Christian  societies,  were  intended  to  preserve 
the  Christian  societies  from  falling  into  an  error  which  would  have 
destroyed  the  unity  of  human  life,  and  would  have  tended  to  put 
them  in  ruinous  opposition  to  the  general  principles  of  human  prog- 
ress. We  shall  have  occasion  to  see  how  this  question  is  developed 
in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  we  shall  then  recognize  how 
important  it  was  that  St.  Paul  had  so  clearly  laid  down  the  true 
principles  of  the  religious  conception  of  the  state,  and  also  how 
even  the  clearness  of  his  treatment  failed  to  save  later  Christian 
thinkers  from  a  perversion  of  this  conception. 

When  we  consider  the  relation  of  this  theory  of  the  nature  of 
government  to  the  contemporary  philosophical  conception  of  the 
state,  we  find  that  it  is  both  old  and  new.  It  is  essentially  the  same 
theory  as  that  of  the  Stoics,  that  man  is  by  nature  a  social  creature, 
that  government  is  an  institution  necessary  to  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  human  life.  St.  Paul  is  translating  the  philosophical  con- 
ception into  the  Christian  conception  of  the  divine  order,  and  the 
translation  has  its  real  importance,  but  fundamentally  the  conception 
is  the  same.  It  is  new  in  expression  but  the  same  in  substance,  and 
even  the  expression  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  be  found  in  such 
7  Carlyle,  op.  cit.,  pp.  89-90. 
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contemporary  writers  as  Seneca  and  Pliny.  We  shall  have  presently 
to  consider  the  theories  that  grew  up  on  this  translation,  but  we 
shall  see  throughout  our  work  that  the  translation  was  necessary  if 
Christian  civilization  was  to  inherit  the  philosophical  tradition  of 
Aristotle  and  the  Stoics.  .  .  .  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  St.  Paul  recognized  the  gravity  of  the  question,  and 
should  have  set  forth  his  views  with  such  distinctness  and  pene- 
tration.^ 

The  Christian  Fathers  as  the  source  of  religious  dogma  and 
authority  during  the  Middle  Ages,  to  a  degree  scarcely  second  to 
the  Scriptures,  are  most  important  in  the  history  of  the  theories 
of  the  origin  of  society,  state  and  government.  While  their  writ- 
ings cover  some  six  centuries,  nevertheless  there  is  sufficient  coher- 
ence in  their  doctrines  to  allow  the  Patristic  to  be  discussed  as  a 
whole.  Carlyle  says  on  this  point:  "We  are  compelled  to  recog- 
nize considerable  diversities  of  opinion  among  these  writers,  and 
we  have  endeavored  to  note  these  when  they  occur,  and  to  discuss 
the  relations  of  the  different  views  to  each  other ;  at  the  same  time, 
we  think  that  it  is  true  to  say  that  in  the  main  the  Fathers  repre- 
sent a  homogeneous  system  of  thought."  ^ 

When  we  consider  the. fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Fathers  rela- 
tive to  the  institution  of  government,  we  find  that  they  can  be 
summed  up  in  the  four  following  propositions : 

( 1 )  Mankind  is  by  nature  social ;  society  is  thus  a  natural  product 
(In  this  they  held  to  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  and  the  Stoics.)*" 

(2)  The  state  of  nature  is  identical  with  the  condition  of  man- 
kind before  the  Fall.  In  this  condition  mankind  had  no  coercive 
government.^^ 

(3)  Civil  government  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  fall,  as  a 
remedy  for  the  crimes  and  vices  of  degraded  mankind. ^- 

(4)  While  government  was  necessitated  by  the  fall,  nevertheless, 
it  was  a  divinely  devised  institution  to  curb  further  evil ;  hence  the 
rulers  had  their  power  from  God  and  were  the  agents  of  God.^-'' 

The  thing  which  was  essentially  new  in  the  theory  of  the  Fathers, 
as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  New  Testament,  was  the  introduction 
of  the  Stoic  and  juristic  theory  of  the  state  of  nature  and  its  identi- 
fication with  the  fall.  Carlyle  summarizes  these  main  points  in  the 
Patristic  theory  as  follows : 

8  Ibid.,  pp.  97-98. 

» Ibid.,  p.  102. 

'»Il)id.,pp.  125-128. 

11  Ibid.,  pp.  126-128;  147. 

1=  Ibid.,  pp.  126-131. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  147.    Janet,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  314. 
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The  Fathers  maintain  that  man  is  made  for  society,  that  he  is  by 
nature  sociable  and  incHned  to  love  his  fellow-men.^* 

Man  is  by  nature  made  for  society.  But  it  is  not  by  nature  that 
man  is  the  lord  of  man,  it  is  not  by  nature  that  man  is  in  subjection 
to  man.  .  .  .  The  primitive  state  of  man  was  to  these  Fathers,  as 
it  had  been  to  the  Stoics  like  Posidonius  and  Seneca,  a  state  without 
any  coercive  government ;  in  the  state  of  nature  men  did  not  need 
this.^^ 

Coercive  government  has  been  made  necessary  through  sin,  and 
is  a  divinely  appointed  remedy  for  sin.^*^ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  quotations  from  the  Fathers  to  show 
that  they  all  accept  the  theory  of  St.  Paul,  that  Government  is  a 
divine  institution.  So  far  we  are  only  concerned  to  make  it  clear 
how  it  is  that  we  find  the  Fathers  at  the  same  time  maintaining 
that  Government  is  not  natural  and  primitive,  and  yet  that  it  is  a 
divine  institution.  We  have  tried  to  make  clear  that  this  apparently 
self-contradictory  position  is  really  a  perfectly  intelligible,  and;  on 
its  own  terms,  rational  one.  For  man  is  not  now  in  the  condition  in 
which  God  made  him ;  once  he  was  innocent  and  harmless,  now  his 
nature  is  depraved  and  corrupted,  and  conditions  which  would  have 
been  wholly  contrary  to  his  primitive  nature  are  now  necessary  and 
useful. ^^ 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  theory  of  the  nature  and  immediate 
source  of  authority  in  the  Christian  writers.  We  have  seen  that 
in  their  view  the  institution  of  Government  is  not  primitive,  but  is 
made  necessary  by  the  vices  of  human  nature.  But  Government  is 
a  divine  institution,  a  divine  remedy  for  man's  sin,  and  the  ruler 
is  the  representative  of  God,  and  must  be  obeyed  in  the  name  of 
God.  It  will  be  easily  understood  that  the  conception  was  capable  of 
a  development  which  should  make  the  king  or  ruler  the  absolute 
and  irresponsible  representative  of  God,  who  derives  his  authority 
direct  from  God,  and  is  accountable  to  God  alone  for  his  actions. 
This  conception,  which  in  later  times  became  the  formal  theory  of 
the  Divine  Right  of  the  Monarch,  was,  as  we  think,  first  drawn  out 
and  stated  by  some  of  the  Fathers,  notably  bv  St.  Gregorv  the 
Great.^« 

In  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  then,  we  find  this  theory  of  the  sacred 
character  of  government  so  developed  as  to  make  the  ruler  in  all 
his  actions  the  representative  of  God,  not  merely  the  representative 
of  God  as  embodying  the  sacred  ends  for  which  the  government 
exists.  The  conception  is.  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  almost  peculiar 
to  some  Christian  writers.  We  have  not  observed  anything  which 
is  really  parallel  to  the  conception  in  the  legal  writers,  and  even  in 
Seneca  and  Pliny  we  have  only  indications  of  an  attitude  of  mind 
which  might  be  capable  of  development  in  this  direction.  The  the- 
1*  Carlvle,  op.  cit.,  p.  125. 

15  Ibid.,  pp.  126-127. 

16  Ibid.,  p.  128. 

17  Ibid.,  p.  131. 
IS  Ibid.,  p.  147. 
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ory  is  a  somewhat  irregular  and  illogical  development  of  the  Chris- 
tian conception  of  the  divine  character  of  the  civil  order. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked,  what  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  theory  grew  up  ?  We  think  that  we  can  trace  the  devel- 
opment of  this  conception  to  three  causes :  first,  the  need  of  correct- 
ing that  anarchical  tendency  in  the  primitive  Church  to  which  we 
have  already  referred ;  secondly,  the  relation  between  the  Christian 
Church  and  the  Emperor  after  the  conversion  of  Constantine ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  influence  of  the  Old  Testament  conception  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  King  of  Israel. ^^ 

We  may  now  examine  a  little  more  in  detail  the  opinions  of  sev- 
eral of  the  more  important  of  these  Fathers  upon  their  four  funda- 
mental doctrines  regarding  the  origin  of  the  state. 

First,  as  regards  the  natural  sociability  of  man,  we  find  the  doc- 
trine strongly  emphasized  by  Lactantius,  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  learned  of  the  western  Fathers.  Being  converted  only  in  mid- 
dle life  he  had  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  pagan  literature 
before  his  conversion.  He  wrote  about  300  A.  D.  In  his  most 
famous  work.  The  Divine  Institutes,  after  reciting  at  length  the 
respective  views  of  the  Epicureans,  as  represented  by  Lucretius,  and 
the  Aristotelian  and  Stoic  opinions  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  society, 
he  shows  that  the  scriptural  doctrine  opposes  any  idea  that  the 
human  race  was  ever  imperfect  in  the  beginning  or  that  its  mem- 
bers were  ever  separated,  so  as  to  be  able  to  unite  by  a  compact. 
"But,  however,  neither  (the  Epicurean  nor  the  Stoic  view)  is  by 
any  means  true,  because  men  were  not  born  from  the  ground 
throughout  the  world,  as  though  sprung  from  the  teeth  of  some 
dragon,  as  the  poets  relate ;  but  one  man  was  formed  by  God,  and 
from  that  one  man  all  the  earth  was  filled  with  the  human  race,  in 
the  same  way  as  again  took  place  after  the  deluge,  which  they  cer- 
tainly cannot  deny.  Therefore,  no  assembling  together  of  this 
kind  (i.  e.,  compact)  ever  took  place  at  the  beginning;  and  there 
were  never  men  on  earth  who  could  not  speak,  except  those  who 
were  infants,  everyone  who  is  possessed  of  sense  will  understand."  ^^ 

In  another  work  on  The  Workmanship  of  God,  Lactantius  points 
out  the  absolute  necessity  of  society  to  human  existence: 

If  man  also,  in  the  same  manner  (as  the  strongest  beasts)  had 
sufificient  strength  for  the  repelling  of  dangers,  and  did  not  stand 
in  need  of  the  assistance  of  any  other,  what  society  would  there  be? 
Or  what  system?  \\niat  humanity?  Or  what  would  be  more  harsh 
than  man?  What  more  brutal?  What  more  savage?  But  since 
he  is  feeble,  and  not  able  to  live  by  himself  apart  from  man  he 
10  Ibid.,  p.  157. 

20  Lactantius,  Divine  Institutes,  Book  VI,  Chap,  x,  in  Ante-Niccne  Fathers, 
Vol.  VII. 
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desires  society,  that  his  life,  passed  in  intercourse  with  others,  may 
become  both  more  adorned  and  more  safe.  You  see,  therefore,  that 
the  whole  reason  of  man  centers  most  of  all  in  this  that  he  is  born 
naked  and  fragile,  that  he  is  attacked  by  diseases,  and  that  he  is 
punished  by  premature  death.  And  if  these  things  should  be  taken 
away  from  man,  reason  also,  and  wisdom,  must  necessarily  be 
taken  away.^^ 

Augustine,  the  most  influential,  if  not  the  most  learned,  of  the 
Church  Fathers  was  especially  insistent  upon  the  natural  sociability 
of  man.  In  section  1  of  his  On  the  Good  of  Marriage,  he  says : 
"Forasmuch  as  each  man  is  a  part  of  the  human  race,  and  human 
nature  is  something  social,  and  hath  for  a  great  and  natural  good 
the  power  also  of  friendship ;  on  this  account  God  willed  to  create 
all  men  out  of  one,  in  order  that  they  might  be  held  in  their  society, 
not  only  by  likeness  of  kind,  but  also  by  the  bond  of  kindred."  ^" 
In  the  nineteenth  book  of  his  most  famous  work,  The  City  of  God, 
he  further  comments  on  this  subject  as  follows :  "We  must  give  a 
much  more  unlimited  approval  to  their  (the  pagan  philosophers) 
idea  that  the  life  of  the  wise  man  must  be  social.  For  how  else 
could  the  city  of  God  either  take  a  beginning  or  be  developed,  or 
attain  its  proper  destiny,  if  the  life  of  the  Saints  were  not  a  social 
life?  But  who  can  enumerate  all  the  great  grievances  with  which 
human  society  abounds  in  the  misery  of  this  mortal  state?"  ^^  The 
last  cjuery  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  eschatological  nature  of 
all  early  Christian  philosophy;  the  institutions  of  this  world  were 
at  best  but  inferior  and  fleeting,  and  were  only  feeble  mundane 
makeshifts  to  enable  one  to  exist  until  the  greater  bliss  of  the  future 
City  of  God  might  be  realized  with  the  resurrection  of  the  Saints, 
Finally,  further  on  in  the  same  work  he  says :  "How  much  more 
powerfully  (than  is  the  case  with  animals  who  are  usually  social) 
do  the  laws  of  man's  nature  move  him  to  hold  fellowship  and  main- 
tain peace  with  all  men  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  since  even  wicked  men 
wage  war  to  maintain  the  peace  of  their  own  circle,"  ^* 

The  next  three  of  the  main  points  in  the  theory  of  the  Fathers 
regarding  the  origin  of  the  state  and  government,  namely,  the  identi- 
fication of  the  state  of  nature  with  the  condition  before  the  fall, 
the  necessity  of  government  as  occasioned  by  the  fall,  and  the  divine 
nature   of   government,   can   best  be   considered   together,   as   they 

'1  Lactantius,  The  Workmanship  of  God,  Chap.  iv.     Antc-Niccnc  Fathers, 
Vol.  VII. 

22  Augustine,  On  the  Good  of  Marriage,  Sec.  1,  in  the  Nicene  and  Post- 
Nicenc  Fathers,  Vol.  III. 

"■''  Augustine,   The   City  of  God,  Book  XIX,  Chap.  \,  Nicene  and  Post- 
Nicene  Fathers,  First  Series,  Vol.  II. 

-*  Ibid.,  Chap,  xii.     See  chap,  xii  passim. 
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are  logically  an  organic  whole,  and,  in  addition,  the  Fathers  usually 
treat  the  subjects  in  a  connected  passage.  We  shall,  however,  take 
them  up  as  far  as  possible  in  the  order  given.  In  the  works  of 
Athanasius  (295-373),  the  great  opponent  of  Arianism,  we  have 
one  of  the  best  statements  of  the  identification  of  the  state  of  nature 
with  the  state  of  man  before  the  fall.     He  says : 

Exactly  as  the  first  of  men  created,  the  one  who  was  named  Adam 
in  Hebrew,  is  described  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  having  at  the 
beginning  had  his  mind  to  God-ward  in  a  freedom  unembarrassed 
by  shame,  and  as  associating  with  the  holy  ones  in  that  contempla- 
tion of  things  perceived  by  the  mind  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  place 
where  he  was — the  place  which  the  Holy  Moses  called  in  figures 
a  Garden.  .    .    . 

Thus,  then,  as  we  have  said,  the  Creator  fashioned  the  race  of 
men,  and  thus  meant  it  to  remain.  But  men  making  light  of  better 
things,  and  holding  back  from  apprehending  them,  began  to  seek 
in  preference  things  nearer  to  themselves.  .  .  .  They  fell  into  lust 
of  themselves  preferring  what  was  their  own  to  the  contemplation 
of  what  belonged  to  God.^^ 

In  the  writings  of  Irenaeus  (140-circa  200),  one  of  the  leading 
anti-heretical  writers  of  the  second  century,  we  find  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  government  in  the  fall  of  man 
and  the  attendant  doctrine  that  it  was  a  divine  institution  imposed 
as  a  remedy  for  sin.    In  his  work  Against  Heresies,  he  says : 

As  therefore  the  devil  lied  at  the  beginning,  so  did  he  also  at 
the  end,  when  he  said,  "All  these  things  are  delivered  unto  me,  and, 
to  whomsoever  I  will  I  give  them."  For  it  is  not  he  who  has 
appointed  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  but  God.  .   .    .^® 

For  since  man,  by  departing  from  God,  reached  such  a  pitch  of 
fury  as  even  to  look  upon  his  brother  as  his  enemy,  and  engaged 
without  fear  in  every  kind  or  restless  conduct,  and  murder,  and 
avarice ;  God  imposed  upon  mankind  the  fear  of  man,  as  they  did 
not  acknowledge  the  fear  of  God,  in  order  that,  being  subjected  to 
the  authority  of  men.  and  kept  under  restraint  by  their  laws,  they 
might  attain  to  some  degree  of  justice,  and  exercise  mutual  fore- 
bearance  through  dread  of  the  sword  suspended  full  in  their  view. 
.  .  .  And  for  this  reason,  too,  magistrates  themselves,  having  laws 
as  a  cloak  of  righteousness  whenever  they  act  in  a  just  and  legiti- 
mate manner,  shall  not  be  called  in  question  for  their  conduct,  nor 
be  liable  to  punishment.  But  whatsoever  they  do  to  the  subversion 
of  justice,  iniquitously,  and  impiously,  and  illegally,  and  tyranically, 
in  these  things  shall  they  also  perish ;  for  the  just  judgment  of  God 
comes  equally  upon  all  and  is  in  no  case  defective.  Earthly  rule, 
25  Athanasius,  Against  the  Heathen,  Sees.  2-3,  in  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene 
Fathers,  Second  Series,  Vol.  IV. 

-s  Irenaeus,  Against  Heresies,  Book  V,  Chap,  xxiv,  sec.  1,  in  Ante-Nicene 
Fathers,  Vol.  I. 
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therefore,  has  been  appointed  by  God  for  the  benefit  of  nations,  and 
not  by  the  devil.-'^ 

This  statement  of  Irenaeus  is  especially  interesting,  in  that  he 
assumes  justice  as  the  end  of  the  organization  of  government  and 
shows  that  unjust  rulers  may  expect  the  wrath  of  God,  though  he 
does  not  advocate  secular  resistance  to  such  rulers.  A  later  and 
equally  distinguished  Father,  Ambrose,  also  emphasized  this  idea 
of  justice  as  the  true  end  of  the  state.  He  says:  "Justice,  then, 
has  to  do  with  the  society  of  the  human  race,  and  the  community 
at  large.  For  that  which  holds  society  together  is  divided  into  two 
parts — justice  and  good-will,  which  is  also  called  liberality  and  kind- 
ness. Justice  seems  to  me  to  be  the  loftier,  liberality  the  more  pleas- 
ing of  the  two."  ^^  Again,  "It  is  plain,  then,  that  equity  strengthens 
empires,  and  injustice  destroys  them."  -^ 

Augustine  is  as  clear  as  Irenaeus  in  his  statement  that  government 
was  rendered  necessary  by  the  fall.  He  says,  "He  (God)  did  not 
intend  that  His  rational  creature,  who  was  made  in  His  image 
should  have  any  dominion  over  anything  but  the  irrational  creation 
— not  over  man,  but  over  beasts."  ^°  Further  on  he  says,  "But  by 
nature,  as  God  first  created  us.  no  one  is  the  slave  of  either  of  man  or 
of  sin.  This  servitude  is.  however,  penal  and  is  appointed  by  that 
law  which  enjoins  the  preservation  of  the  nature  order  and  forbids 
its  disturbance;  for  if  nothing  had  been  done  in  violation  of  that 
law  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  restrain  by  penal  servitude."  ^^ 
Here  Augustine  contends  that  both  the  government  and  slavery 
had  a  common  origin  in  the  original  sin  of  man. 

As  regards  the  divine  authority  of  the  government  we  have  one 
of  the  first  clear  statements,  after  that  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  writings 
of  Justin  Martyr  (110-167),  the  most  eminent  of  the  second  century 
apologists.     In  his  First  Apology,  he  writes: 

And  everywhere  we,  more  readily  than  all  men,  endeavor  to  pay 
to  those  appointed  by  you  the  taxes,  both  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary, as  we  have  been  taught  by  Him ;  for  at  that  time  some  came 
to  Him  and  asked  Him  if  one  ought  to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar ;  and 
He  answered,  "Tell  me,  whose  image  does  this  coin  bear?"  And 
they  said,  "Caesar's."  And  again  He  answered  them,  "Render  there- 
fore to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's  and  to  God  the  things 
that  are  God's."  Whence  to  God  alone  we  render  worship,  but  in 
other  things  we  gladly  serve  you,  acknowledging  you  as  kings  and 

27  Ibid.,  sec.  2. 

28  Ambrose,  De  OKciis,  Book  I,  Chap,  xxviii,  in  Nicene  and  Posf-Niccue 
Fathers,  Vol.  X. 

29  Ibid.,  Book  II,  Chap.  xix. 

30  Augustine.  The  City  of  God,  Book  XIX,  Chap.  xv. 

31  Ibid. 
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rulers  of  men,  and  praying  that  with  your  kingly  power  you  will  be 
found  to  possess  also  sound  judgment.^- 

Tertullian  in  his  Remedy  for  the  Sting  of  the  Scorpion,  written 
about  205,  also  voices  his  approval  of  the  divine  nature  of  civil 
government:  "Thus  he  (Paul)  bids  you  be  subject  to  the  powers, 
not  on  an  opportunity  occurring  for  his  avoiding  martyrdom,  but 
when  he  is  making  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  a  good  life,  under  the 
view  also  of  their  being  as  it  were,  assistants  bestowed  upon  right- 
eousness, as  it  were  handmaids  of  the  divine  court  of  justice,  which 
even  here  pronounces  sentences  beforehand  on  the  guilty."  ^^  But 
in  his  Apology,  written  about  198-204,  Tertullian  makes  it  plain 
that  this  recognition  of  the  divine  source  of  the  Emperor's  author- 
ity does  not  extend  to  the  degree  of  making  the  Emperors  objects 
of  worship:  "Augustus,  the  founder  of  the  Empire,  would  not 
even  have  the  title  Lord  ;  for  that,  too,  is  a  name  of  Deity.  For 
my  part,  I  am  willing  to  give  the  emperor  this  designation,  but  in 
the  common  acceptance  of  the  word,  and  when  I  am  not  forced 
to  call  him  Lord  as  in  God's  place.  But  my  relation  to  him  is  one 
of  freedom ;  for  I  have  but  one  Lord,  the  God  omnipotent  and 
eternal,  who  is  Lord  of  the  emperor  as  well."  ^* 

Augustine  in  his  City  of  God  emphasizes  the  divine  authority  of 
the  tyrant  as  well  as  of  the  just  ruler,  "Nevertheless  power  and 
domination  are  not  given  even  to  such  men  (as  Nero)  save  by  the 
providence  of  the  most  high  God,  when  He  judges  that  the  state  of 
human  affairs  is  worthy  of  such -lords.  The  divine  word  is  clear 
upon  this  matter;  for  the  wisdom  of  God  thus  speaks:  (Prov.  VIII, 
15)  "By  me  kings  reign  and  tyrants  possess  the  land."  ^^ 

Gregory  the  Great  was  probably  most  impressed  of  all  the  Fathers 
with  the  idea  of  the  divine  nature  of  secular  authority.  Among 
other  passages  the  following  is  characteristic  of  his  utterances:  "So 
much,  then,  have  we  briefly  said  to  show  how  great  is  the  weight 
of  government,  lest  whosoever  is  unequal  to  the  sacred  offices  of 
government  should  dare  to  profane  them."  ^^ 

The  conception  of  the  divine  nature  of  secular  authority  was  later 
a  sad  stumbling  block  to  the  Church,  when  the  secular  government 
came  into  conflict  with  the  Church.  Two  divine  institutions  might 
readily  exist  side  by  side  without  involving  any  question  as  to  supe- 
riority, as  long  as  there  was  perfect  harmony ;  when  conflict  and 

22  Justin  Martyr,  First  Apology,  Chap,  xvii,  Ante-Niccne  Fathers,  Vol.  I. 

33  Tertullian,  Scorpiace,  Chap,  xiv,  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  Vol.  III. 

3-*  Tertullian,  Apology,  Chap,  xxiv,  in  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  Vol.  III. 

35  Augustine,  City  of  God,  Book  V,  Chap.  xix. 

38  Gregory  the  Great,  Pastoral  Rule,  Part  I,  Chap,  iii  and  passim,  in  Nicene 
and  Post-Nicene  Fathers,  Vol.  XII. 
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discord  came,  however,  it  was  difficult  to  decide  which  of  two  insti- 
tutions, both  divine,  was  to  take  precedence.  While  the  history 
of  this  conflict  belongs,  in  general,  to  a  later  period  than  the  one 
under  discussion,  its  beginnings  can  be  detected  even  here.  Janet 
says  that  among  the  Fathers  of  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  he  can  find  but  one  unqualified  statement  of  the  superiority 
of  the  Church  to  the  State,  namely,  that  of  John  Chrysostom  (344- 
407)  the  greatest  of  all  Patristic  orators."  Janet  quotes  from 
Chrysostom  as  follows :  "  'Le  roi,'  dit-il,  'n'a  que  la  tutelle  du 
corps,  le  petre  a  celle  de  1  ame.  Le  roi  remet  les  charges  d'argent  le 
pretre  efface  les  peches.  L'un  contraint,  I'autre  prie.  Le  prince  a 
entre  les  mains  des  armes  materielles,  le  prete  n'a  que  les  armes 
spirituelles.  Le  roi  engage  la  guerre  contre  les  barbares,  le  pretre 
contre  les  demons.  .  .  .  Nous  voyons  dans  I'ancien  Testament  que 
les  pretes  oignaient  les  rois,  et  aujourd'hui  encore  le  prince  courbe 
la  tete  sous  les  mains  du  pretre.  .  .  .  C'est  ce  qui  nous  apprend  que 
le  pretre  est  superieur  au  roi,  que  celui  que  recoit  la  benediction  est 
evidement  inferieur  a  celui  qui  la  donne."  "  ^^ 

In  addition  to  this  statement  mentioned  by  Janet  there  is  the 
famous  incident  of  the  clash  between  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan, 
and  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  in  which  the  former  marked  off  things 
moral  and  spiritual  as  the  exclusive  domain  of  the  Church  and 
maintained  that  the  Church  was  the  earthly  agency  for  spiritual  and 
moral  discipline  as  a  preparation  for  heaven. ^^ 

While  the  eschatological  nature  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Fathers 
is  not  properly  a  subject  for  a  paper  dealing  with  the  genesis  of  the 
state,  still  it  is  so  prominent  that  it  should  be  mentioned.  The 
common  doctrine,  culminating  in  Augustine,  was  that  all  earthly 
institutions  were  but  the  temporary  and  insignificant  mundane  agen- 
cies whereby  man  existed  during  his  pilgrimage  on  earth  until  he 
was  translated  by  death  into  the  blessings  of  eternity.  Augustine 
gives  the  classic  statement  of  this  conception  in  his  City  of  God.  He 
says  in  part : 

But  the  families  which  do  not  live  by  faith  seek  their  peace  in  the 
earthly  advantages  of  this  life ;  while  the  families  which  live  by  faith 
look  for  those  eternal  blessings  which  are  promised,  and  use  as  pil- 
grims such  advantages  of  time  and  of  earth  as  do  not  fascinate 
them  and  divert  them  from  God,  but  rather  aid  them  to  endure  with 
greater  ease,  and  to  keep  down  the  number  of  those  burdens  of  the 
corruptible  body  which  weigh  upon  the  soul.  Thus  the  things  neces- 
s''  Janet,  op.  cit.,  p.  316. 
38  Ibid.,  pp.  316-317. 

3»  W.  A.  Dvinning,  History  of  Political  Theories,  Ancient  and  ^[cdicz^al, 
pp.  155-15b. 
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sary  for  this  mortal  life  are  used  by  both  kinds  of  men  and  families 
alike,  but  each  has  its  own  peculiar  and  widely  different  aim  in  using 
them.  The  earthly  city,  which  does  not  live  by  faith,  seeks  an  earthly 
peace,  and  the  end  it  proposes,  in  the  well-ordered  concord  of  civil 
obedience  and  rule,  is  the  combination  of  men's  wills  to  attain  the 
things  which  are  helpful  to  this  life.  The  heavenly  city,  or  rather 
that  part  of  it  which  sojourns  on  earth  and  lives  by  faith,  makes  use 
of  this  peace  only  because  it  must,  until  this  mortal  condition  which 
necessitates  it  shall  pass  away.  Consequently,  so  long  as  it  lives  like 
a  captive  and  a  stranger  in  the  earthly  city,  though  it  has  already 
received  the  promise  of  redemption,  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  as 
the  earnest  of  it,  makes  no  scruple  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  earthly 
city,  whereby  the  things  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  this  mor- 
tal life  are  administered ;  and  thus,  as  this  life  is  common  to  both 
cities,  so  there  is  a  harmony  between  them  in  what  belongs  to  it.*" 

We  may  now  summarize  the  results  of  our  investigation.  In  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  particularly  Paul,  we  find  an  unequiv- 
ocal statement  of  the  divine  nature  and  institution  of  civil  govern- 
ment as  an  instrument  for  the  furtherance  of  justice  and  the  curb- 
ing of  the  anarchical  tendencies  of  mankind.  In  the  Christian 
Fathers  this  doctrine  is  combined  with  the  conception  of  Seneca 
regarding  the  primitive  state  of  innocence.  Thus  the  doctrines  of 
the  Fathers  might  be  summed  up  under  four  or  five  main  proposi- 
tions. First,  that  man  is  by  nature  social ;  second,  that  the  state  of 
man  before  the  fall  was  similar  to  his  condition  in  the  golden  age, 
as  pictured  by  Seneca,  and  that  in  this  condition  coercive  government 
was  unnecessary;  third,  that  government  was  rendered  necessary 
by  the  corruption  of  man  following  the  fall,  but  that  while  rendered 
necessary  by  sin,  government  was  really  a  divinely  appointed  insti- 
tution to  curb  sin ;  fourth,  that  as  a  divine  institution,  government 
vested  its  officers  with  divine  authority,  resistance  to  which  was  a 
sin  as  well  as  a  crime;  fifth,  that  all  political  and  social  institutions 
were  of  only  passing  importance  as  a  means  of  making  more  endur- 
able man's  pilgrimage  here  on  earth,  pending  his  translation  into 
the  heavenly  bliss  of  the  City  of  God. 


Augustine,  op.  cit.,  Book  xix,  chap,  xvii 


THE  DATE  OE  THE  REVELATION 

BY  PETER  J.  POPOFF 

IN  HIS  BOOK:  "In  the  Storm,"  Mr.  Nicholas  Morosoff  affirms 
that  John,  the  author  of  the  Revelation,  while  on  the  Isle  of 
Patmos,  had  not  only  made  certain  meteorological  and  astronomical 
observations  but  also  had  clearly  indicated  the  very  date  of  his 
study.  Only  he  had  written  that  date  in  the  astrological  language 
which,  however,  is  perfectly  comprehensible  not  only  to  astronomers 
but  also  to  all  those  able  to  handle  the  astronomical  tables  of 
Leverrier. 

The  problem  is  as  follows :  a  place  of  observation  being  definitely 
known,  and  the  position  of  some  planets,  jointly  with  that  of  the 
sun  and  the  moon,  being  clearly  indicated  as  against  respective  con- 
stellations, it  is  easy  then  to  calculate  and  determine  the  date,  that 
is,  the  day,  the  month,  and  the  year  when  that  observation  took 
place  for  a  particular  conjunction  of  several  planets  and  constella- 
tions can  occur  but  once. 

This  being  the  situation,  Mr.  Morosofif  tried  to  express  in  plain 
terms  the  observations  made  on  a  certain  day  by  the  John  of  Patmos. 

In  Chapter  XII  of  the  Revelation  we  read  of  this  wonder  in 
heaven:  "A  woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her 
feet."  Mr.  Morosoff  explains  that  on  a  certain  day  the  sun  appeared 
to  be  in  the  constellation  of  the  Virgin,  while  the  moon,  a  new  moon 
(as  per  chapter  14  and  15)  was  at  the  feet  of  the  Virgin. 

Further,  Mr.  Morosoff  explains  that,  according  to  Chapter  VI,  8, 
"a  pale  horse"  which  was  an  astrological  name  of  the  planet  Saturn, 
was  seen  in  the  constellation  of  the  Scorpion,  accepted  as  a  symbol 
of  death:  "and  his  name  that  sat  on  him  was  Death." 

Then  "a  white  horse,"  that  is,  the  planet  Jupiter,  was  seen  as 
against  the  constellation  of  the  Archer,  for  it  is  noticed:  "he  that 
sat  on  him  had  a  how." 
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Now  according  to  the  astronomical  tables,  the  sun  in  the  Virgin, 
the  planet  Saturn  in  the  Scorpion  and  the  planet  Jupiter  in  the 
Archer  could  be  simultaneously  only  in  the  evening  of  September  30 
(the  Julian  style)  in  the  year  395  of  our  era.  Moreover,  Mr.  Mor- 
osoff  affirms  that  neither  in  the  first  nor  the  second  century  of  our 
era  such  a  simultaneous  position  of  the  planets  could  occur.  Then 
he  proceeded  to  gather  some  additional  data  found  in  the  book  of 
the  Revelation  proving  the  correctness  of  his  conclusion. 

In  Chapter  VI  (4)  we  read:  "And  there  went  out  another  horse 
that  was  red;  and  power  was  given  to  him  that  sat  thereon  .  .  . 
and  there  was  given  unto  him  a  great  stvord." 

And  further:  "And  I  beheld,  and  lo  a  hlack  horse;  and  he  that 
sat  on  him  had  a  pair  of  balances  in  his  hand." 

Mr.  Morosofif  explained  that  these  verses  refer  to  two  planets: 
hilars  as  seen  under  the  constellation  of  Perseus,  and  Mercury  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  Balance,  and  that  these  two  planets  could  be 
found  in  this  position  here  indicated  on  September  30,  395,  which 
day  was  vSunday,  "the  Lord's  day"  as  it  is  stated  in  Ch.  1. 

Mr.  Morosofif  was  perfectly  sure  of  the  correctness  of  his  cal- 
culations. But  as  the  matter  was  of  an  extreme  importance,  he 
requested  two  astronomers  to  verify  him. 

Mr.  M.  M.  Kamensky  and  Mr.  N.  M.  Lapin  of  Pulkovo  Observa- 
tory, have  examined  independently  of  each  other  the  matter  sub- 
mitted to  them,  and  they  came  to  the  following  conclusion  regarding 
the  position  of  certain  planet?  on  September  30,  395 :  Mercury  was 
on  that  date  in  the  constellation  of  the  Balance,  Mars  in  the  Ram, 
under  Perseus,  Jupiter  in  the  Archer,  and  Saturn  in  the  Scorpion. 

It  is  understood  by  itself  that  once  the  observations  described 
in  the  Revelation  have  been  made  in  the  fourth  century,  St.  John 
the  Divine  could  not  be  the  author  of  that  book.  And  Mr.  Morosofif 
did  not  hesitate  to  conjecture  that  the  John  mentioned  in  the  book 
was  John  the  Chrysostome,  who  had  been  once  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople and  died  in  exile  in  407. 

The  conclusion  was  startling  indeed.  But  only  in  this  case  the 
reference  to  the  Nicolaitans  becomes  intelligible.  The  author  of 
the  Revelation  hated  the  deeds  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitans 
(ch.  IT,  6  and  15).  Now,  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Myra,  later  canon- 
ized, had  lived  in  the  fourth  century  and  had  had  his  own  clerical 
party,  which  was  inimical  to  John  the  Chrysostome. 

Mr.  Morosofif  suggested  that  "Gog  and  Magog"  mentioned  in  Ch. 
XX  were  most  likely  the  "Hun  and  Magol"  whose  names  might 
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have  been  easily  distorted  by  ignorant  copyists :  Pcoy  xai  May^^Y' 
instead  of  Tovv  xai  MoyooX- 

The  Huns  and  the  MongoHans  had  indeed  invaded  the  Byzantine 
Empire  some  twenty  years  before  the  time  described  in  the  Revela- 
tion. 

As  to  the  number  of  the  Beast,  666  (ch.  XIII,  18),  Mr.  Morosoff 
seconded  the  explanation  of  Newton:  "And  his,  beast's  mark  is 
-|--|--f-)  ^nd  his  name  Lateinos,  and  the  number  of  his  name  666." 

(Isaaci  Newtoni  opera  quae  estant  omnia.  T.  V.  Londoni,  1785), 
for  it  is  known  that  the  Greek  alphabet  was  used  for  numbers  as 
well:  a— 30,  «— 1,  t— 300,  £—5,  i— 10,  v— 50,  q— 70,  g— 200. 
Total  sum  of  the  word  Lateinos  =  666). 

This  indicates  plainly  that  the  Revelation  was  composed  when 
there  was  an  open  struggle  between  the  Greek  and  the  Roman 
churches  that  is,  in  the  fourth  century.  In  the  first  century  there 
was  no  such  animosity  between  these  churches. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  if  some  of  the  American 
astronomers  would  take  the  trouble  of  verifying  the  above  calcu- 
lations of  their  Russian  colleagues. 
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BY    HARDIN    T.    MC  CLELLAND 
(Continued) 

Even  tho  man  is  yet  in  his  noetic  or  spiritual  infancy  the  ex- 
ternal world,  let  alone  the  visible  universe,  is  old  enough  to  have 
matured  into  an  intelligent  organism.  Certain  structural  utilities 
and  functional  economies,  we  know,  have  long  ago  emerged  from 
the  peirastic  stream  and  become  expressions  of  habitual  tropism. 
We  have  even  recognized  with  Svante  Arrhenius  the  spiritual 
analogy  between  vitalism  and  progress,  between  natural  specializa- 
tion of  type  and  the  electronic  repulsion  of  radiant  energy  from 
ancient  universes  beyond  the  galactic  star-streams  of  our  own.  So 
it  is  in  the  relation  of  parent  organism  and  offspring  that  we  should 
consider  the  Universe  and  the  mind  of  man.  And  if  Philosophy  is 
the  highest  intelligent  expression  of  mind  then  such  spiritual  func- 
tions as  purpose,  aspiration,  improvement  and  sublimation  are  no 
less  appropriate  to  the  evolution  of  universes  than  they  are  in  the 
life  of  man  and  Nature. 

We  cannot  always  have  such  good  fortune  with  our  apriori's 
as  to  find  them  sufificiently  accurate  and  inclusive  as  to  cover  and 
completely  harmonize  with  empirically  built  up  conceptions.  Nature 
has  not  yet  developed  her  material  relations  to  such  a  point  of  ma- 
turity, such  a  degree  of  functional  economy,  as  we  presume  our 
minds  and  their  rationalizing  or  predicative  apparatus  capable  of. 
The  poetic  imagination  and  the  proud  claims  of  our  personal  equa- 
tions may  suit  well  in  romantic  documents  meant  for  popular  in- 
terest and  consumption,  but  in  science  and  philosophy  there  must 
be  exact  measurement,  precision  machines,  and  careful  methods 
of  analysis  and  generalization.  Here  is  one  instance  where  the 
mechanical  is  superior  and  more  reliable  than  the  merely  sensory 
and  personal  observation ;  and  we  consequently  place  great  trust  in 
the  accurate  and  detailed  revelations  of  bolometer,  telespectroscope, 
photo-radiograph,  ultra-microscope,  etc. 
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There  is  little  doubt  in  the  foremost  minds  of  this  century  re- 
garding the  close  analogy  between  the  birth  and  evolution  of  stellar 
systems  and  Darwin's  gemmation  theory  of  the  reproduction  of 
organic  life;  and  it  is  a  growing  probability  that  the  Universe  could 
boast  a  genealogy  whose  general  lines  of  development  vary  little 
from  those  which  cooperate  to  produce  a  genuine  philosopher.  \\'e 
are  just  coming  to  understand  and  demonstrate  some  of  the  re- 
productive functions  of  crystals,  the  spontaneity  of  chemical  re- 
action, and  the  elaboration  of  inorganic  physiology.  Even  some 
degree  of  probability  is  given  to  the  venerable  subject  of  Christian 
controversy,  parthenogenesis,  by  Prof.  Loeb's  chemical  experiments 
with  the  eggs  of  sea-urchins  and  by  Dr.  Carrel's  transference  of 
tissues  kept  alive  artificially  and  even  producing  new  cellular  growth 
thru  mechanical  stimulation.  Here  are  creative  functions  of  two 
distinct  worlds  (organic  and  inorganic,  vital  and  mechanical)  which 
strangely  may  be  caused  to  operate  on  the  same  level  of  fertility 
if  not  of  the  same  degree  of  efificiency.  The  moral  here  indicated 
is  that  we  are  not  far  wrong  in  holding  that  our  philosophical 
principles  are,  or,  to  be  strictly  valid,  should  be  wholly  replical  of 
and  uniform  with  the  various  laws  and  orders,  cycles  of  truth  and 
phases  of  reality  in  the  Universe. 

The  genetic  viewpoint  now  causes  us  little  anxiety  in  applying 
it  to  all  the  aspects  of  Nature,  to  organic  as  well  as  inorganic,  to 
vital  as  well  as  mechanical  functions.  The  physical  processes  of 
cosmic  evolution  are  no  different  in  principle  from  the  physiological 
processes  of  cellular  and,  in  a  way  even  mental,  development.  To 
be  conceived  as  genetic  or  creative,  not  merely  the  result  of  action 
be  free  of  finite  exceptions  and  doubts  the  notion  of  evolution  must 
and  reaction  between  detached  forces  and  inert  masses  of  matter. 
We  are  members  of  no  inert,  dead  or  purposeless  Universe,  but  of 
one  which  is  living  rather  than  mechanical,  spiritual  and  intelligent 
rather  than  material  and  inane;  one  which,  in  its  very  extravagant 
efforts  to  improve  its  products,  supplies  the  melioristic  patterns 
of  all  our  aspirational  thoughts  and  inquiries.  The  prospects  of 
immortality  would  certainly  be  questionable  in  a  universe  no  nobler 
than  the  bare  mechanism  of  its  material  parts  in  cold  decadent 
inertia. 

In  191 5  Prof.  Baldwin  published  his  "Genetic  Theory  of  Real- 
ity" in  which  he  sought  to  present  all  the  various  philosophical  con- 
nections of  this  viewpoint.  But  I  think  many  of  his  views  and 
arguments  were  antedated  so  long  as  75  years  ago  by  his  famous 
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predecessor  Feuerbach  who  wrote  a  brief  but  very  fertile  outline 
of  "analytico-genetic  philosophy"  in  his  Grundsdtzen  der  Philoso- 
phie  der  Zukunft  (1843),  showing  that  particular  things  are  really 
existent,  not  in  their  own  right,  but  only  by  virtue  of  our  ideal  pro- 
jection of  particularity  into  the  external  world,  and  that  both 
speculative  thought  and  thoughtless  bigotry  are  decided  by  the 
private  character  of  our  passional  nature.  As  in  his  previous  vol- 
umes on  Thought  and  Things  Prof.  Baldwin  applies  geneticism 
(as  a  viewpoint  less  romantic  and  more  rationalistic  than  that  which 
Bergson's  Creative  Evolution  presented)  to  logic,  epistemology, 
ethics  and  religious  aesthetics  and  finds  his  highest  value  as  an 
original  and  fascinating  thinker  in  his  development  of  genetic  mor- 
phology as  comprised  in  the  logical  presentation  and  aesthetic  (or 
pancalistic,  he  calls  it)  solution  to  the  problem  of  philosophical  In- 
terpretation. 

Intellectual  growth  and  spiritual  power  are  products  of  the 
creative  genius  innate  in  human  nature.  They  are  subject  to  a 
progressive  morphology  which,  in  the  aspect  of  operating  in  the 
philosophical  function  of  man's  mind,  may  be  observed  first  as 
presented  in  individual  and  racial  interpretations  of  life;  secondly 
as  presented  historically  in  the  development  from  early  prelogical 
or  racial,  thru  the  logical  or  mediate,  to  the  hyperlogical  or  imme- 
diate interpretations ;  and  thirdly  as  presented  in  the  extra-logical 
(pancalistic)  theory  of  aesthetic  immediacy.  Under  stress  of  such 
a  progressive  morphology  empirical  immediacy  loses  face  with  all 
but  its  aesthetic  aspects,  where  all  experience  of  things  other  than 
that  of  the  beautifully  good  and  true  is  considered  illusory,  degrad- 
ing, and  hence  to  be  repudiated  from  the  good  man's  philosophical 
standpoint.  Baldwin's  palingenesism  of  individual  back  to  racial 
interpretations  does  not,  however,  account  for  the  inevitably  keno- 
genetic  period  when  the  racial  viewpoint  was  being  rough-hewn  and 
shaped  by  the  individual  courage  of  a  few  original  thinkers.  The 
world-structure,  at  least  as  it  is  now  constituted  and  perhaps  also 
as  it  was  from  the  very  beginning  divinely  ordered,  permits  of  both 
progressive  and  atavistic  development ;  it  all  depends  upon  whether 
we  choose  to  perfect  and  follow  our  good  or  evil  tendencies,  our 
melioristic  or  our  pejoristic  aims.  How  differently  Macchiavelli 
might  have  written  //  Principe  had  he  not  so  eagerly  and  deliber- 
ately sought  the  favor  of  the  Medici ! 

The  doctrine  of  cosmic  vitalism  with  its  decisions  in  favor  of 
a  living  creative  Universe  has  none  of  the  sterility,  obstinate  irre- 
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ducibles  or  promiscuous  blanket-terms  of  the  monistic  theory.  Even 
the  venerable  tokens  of  materiality,  mass  and  velocity,  gravitation 
and  inertia,  are  now  being  mathematically  investigated  and  inter- 
preted as  functions  of  matter.  Lodge  and  Soddy,  Russell  and 
Poincare,  have  long  ago  broken  down  the  old  material  earth- 
earthy  conception  of  the  visible  universe,  replacing  it  with  the 
energetic  structure  of  things  etheric  and  dynamic,  functional  and 
creative.  Mathematical  morphology  rejects  the  value  of  mere  quan- 
titative analysis  and  indicates  the  superior  relation  of  qualitative 
proportions  between  things  to  the  evolutionary  ascent  of  Nature's 
infinite  procedure.  We  look  upon  Nature  darkly  as  thru  a  glass  and 
think  that  she  is  playing  coquettishly  with  us  from  behind  her  veil. 
But  the  real  veil  is  that  of  our  own  sensory  dependence  which  limits 
much  of  our  experience  to  mediate  physical  things.  It  is  not  Na- 
ture who  plays  us  false,  but  ourselves  who  lack  the  power  to  see 
and  feel  the  actual  significance  of  her  charms. 

Recent  considerations  point  to  the  possibility  of  the  evolution 
that  we  know  moving  itself  to  a  grander  process  of  unfoldment. 
Everything  which  is  in  the  universe,  at  least  so  far  as  we  can  ob- 
serve and  know  it,  is  the  particular  result  of  the  evolution  which 
prevails  in  that  universe.  While  we  are  included  in  this  "every- 
thing" yet  we  can  surmise  a  perhaps,  an  almost  sort  of  otherness, 
in  the  way  of  a  divergent  code  of  natural  phenomena.  Commonly 
we  limit  evolution  to  but  one  method  of  endogeny  or  realization, 
and  yet  may  not  this  process  be  but  one  mere  factor  in  some  greater 
coordination  of  two  or  more  reaUties,  between  several  more  divine 
and  august  phases  of  cosmic  existence?  If  we  could  some  day  just 
happen  to  run  across  the  proof  that  there  is  another  schedule  on 
the  cosmic  itinerary,  we  would  then  have  the  probability  that  we 
do  not  contemplate  the  only  universe,  that  evolution  itself  serves 
under  a  greater  sovereignty,  that  our  possibilities  do  not  range  only 
within  the  finite  sphere  of  functional  economy  and  structural  per- 
fection but  have  a  destiny  beyond  our  promissory  heaven. 

Aesthetic  immediacy  means  that  our  experience  gives  us  im- 
mediate knowledge  of  the  things  we  love,  cherish  or  aspire  to  take 
into  spiritual  embrace.  There  is  causal  but  no  transitional  identity 
between  the  subject  and  the  object  of  knowledge.  And  what  we 
hold  to  be  evolution  stops  (for  us  as  mere  units  of  consciousness) 
with  the  acquisition  of  this  faculty  of  immediate  knowledge,  for 
this  power,  or  rather  its  possession,  becomes  possible  only  with 
the  knower  becoming  identical  with  the  thing  or  principle  known. 
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Beyond  this  acquisition  of  identity  there  remains  nothing  to  real- 
ize but  the  evolution  of  evolution.  And  why  not  ?  On  what  ground 
should  we  swear  allegiance  and  agree  that  the  law  of  evolution  must 
enjoy  a  stagnant  reign  over  all  existences  for  all  eternity?  What 
about  the  evolution  of  the  law  of  evolution?  iVt  some  past  time 
it  must  have  been  more  primitive,  less  regal  than  now,  and  in  all 
analogy  of  reason  there  is  bound  to  be  probably  educed  from  it  a 
future  exalted  application,  a  sublimation  of  its  processes;  a  con- 
dition where  processes  of  metamorphoses  and  becoming  will  give 
way  to  perfection  and  pure  being. 

The  Lokayatika  of  the  world  will  never  know  those  finer  feel- 
ings that  constitute  the  Yogi's  spiritual  life;  the  ugly  Kalmucks  of 
morality  will  never  know  the  sweet  beneficence  of  Kuan  Yin's 
mother-love.  Nor  will  those  who  have  not  reached  in  and  brought 
out  from  the  depths  of  their  own  minds  some  realization  of  man's 
possibilities  ever  know  the  inspiration  of  Philosophy  and  soul  de- 
velopment. No  period  of  intellectual  labor  can  flourish  for  long 
if  entirely  aloof  and  averse  to  the  influence  of  surrounding  spheres 
of  thought  and  inquiry.  There  is  enough  pride  and  bigotry  in  the 
lay  world  without  carrying  them  into  the  observatories  of  science 
or  the  studious  hermitage  of  Philosophy.  We  should  not  aim  to 
set  forth  apologetics  for  our  cherished  but  unfounded  theories  when 
they  have  been  justly  refuted ;  this  is  but  an  expression  of  dog- 
matic obstinacy.  We  should  rather  have  courageous  purpose  to 
sift  out  all  chafT,  whether  personal  bias  or  popular  foible,  and  get 
at  the  few  kernels  of  truth  difficultly  separable  thruout  the  experi- 
ence of  a  lifetime. 

How  and  why  is  any  universe  at  all  possible  ?  How  and  why 
does  it  so  operate  as  to  be  self-sustaining  and  in  perennial  flower? 
What  are  its  antecedents,  nature,  aims  and  destiny  aside  from  our 
poor  humanisms  of  what  they  seem  to  be?  These  questions  are 
older  than  Ionian  philosophy ;  they  aggravated  the  speculative  minds 
of  the  earliest  Vedic  singers  and  the  legendary  founders  of  Chinese 
civilization;  they  were  the  first  eidolons  urging  Aristotle  to  draw 
up  his  many  principles  of  philosophy  and  science.  Those  who  seek 
to  answer  the  How  are  scientists ;  those  who  would  answer  why 
become  religious  moralists ;  while  those  who  attempt  to  systematize 
their  knowledge  into  syncretisms  or  conciliations  of  these  two  an- 
swers are  called  philosophers.  Religions  of  a  positively  asserted 
moral  law  and  spiritual  salvation  like  Christianity  are  not  systems 
like  Buddhism  or  Vedantism  set  up  in  opposition  to  Philosophy  and 
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the  Universe,  but  rather  have  based  their  very  arguments  and 
anagoge  on  what  has  been  found  of  highest  and  most  inspiring  sig- 
nificance in  the  domains  of  Science  and  Nature. 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  universal  negative,  a  cosmic  illusion? 
Are  we  justified  in  taking  Prof.  CHfit'ord's  romantic  obscurantism 
of  cosmic  emotions  as  suggesting  a  correlative  delinquency  in  the 
form  of  a  cosmic  hysteria?  How  large  a  measure  of  the  idea  is 
made  up  of  the  negative  nominalism  of  our  own  imperfect  thought 
processes?  So  many  of  our  words  are  but  negative  prefixes  of 
positive  words,  e.  g.  imnatural,  zwmaterial,  endless,  wifinite,  agnoiant, 
irrational,  and  so  on.  The  positive  conception  comes  first  and  we 
merely  prefix  the  negative  syllable  to  represent  the  negative  con- 
ception. Illusions  and  negative  ideas  are  usually  products  of  our 
own  torpid  brains ;  they  are  always  coexistent  with  a  weak  and 
constipated  intellect.  This  is  why  we  always  find  so  much  folly 
and  misconception  in  a  thoughtless  age,  so  much  debauchery  and 
extravagance  in  the  vulgarian  world.  However,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain: the  modern  notion  of  an  orderly  Universe  full  of  innumer- 
able worlds  and  internal  forces  making  them  worlds  is  at  least  a 
larger  and  more  scientific  conception  than  that  of  a  pagan  universe 
full  of  gods  and  devils  all  in  chaotic  conflict  with  one  another.  A 
well-posted  Philosophy  will  not  only  "be  all  round  like  a  sphere 
and  joyously  hold  to  its  orbit,"  but  it  cannot  help  at  times  coming 
into  opposition,  conjunction  or  quadrature  with  other  spheres  of 
interest  and  influence.  There  will  be  perturbation  but  no  desertion 
of  its  orbital  path.  It  is  now  a  coign  of  common  sense  to  disbelieve 
the  old  theological  cosmogony  and  even  a  large  part  of  the  roman- 
ticist theocracy  which  saw  deity  in  everything  from  trees  to  toads, 
from  alcohol  to  stellar  constellations.  We  do  believe,  however,  that 
our  modes  of  experience  and  our  apparatus  of  verification  are  very 
human,  finite,  and  hence  not  always  valid  as  strict  procedure  for 
obtaining  truth. 

What  hero  of  science  will  discover  to  our  knowledge  the  super- 
spectrum  of  our  life  with  all  its  mystic  lines  of  thought  and  cour- 
age, faith  and  love,  aspiration  and  integrity?  Is  that  uncertain  and 
unproved  afterlife  which  we  hope  to  find  after  we  pass  thru  the 
portal  of  Death's  transition  to  be  still  individual,  conscious  and 
affective  in  recollections  of  our  present  life  or  is  it  to  be  more 
grandly  merged  in  the  vaster-cycled  Life  of  the  Uni\'erse  ami 
thereby  lose  sight  of  its  petty  worldly  interests?  If  so,  that  would 
be  our  first  real  Revelation,  our  first  true  spiritual  Apocalypse.    The 
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religion  based  upon  the  reitication  of  our  Christian  ethics  is  para- 
mount only  when  a  specific  balance  between  divine  derivation  and 
human  destiny  is  revealed  and  practiced.  Under  code  of  intelli- 
gence and  noetic  immediacy  the  Universe  has  adequate  if  not  perfect 
means  for  meeting  every  exigency;  it  has  no  partiality  for  either 
particular  or  collective  value  apart  from  the  structural  use  and 
functional  purpose  of  its  parts;  and  it  seeks  no  destiny  per  ambages 
altho  we  in  our  feeble  observation  read  therein  much  extravagance 
and  useless  mediacy. 

Our  interpretations  of  the  Universe  are  but  single  items  in 
its  sublime  exhortation  to  the  soul  of  man.  Whatever  we  do  or 
think,  seek  or  aspire  to  imitate,  is  just  that  much  a  phase  of  cosmic 
functioning,  an  expression  of  universal  life.  And  while  no  amount 
of  rationalizing  synthesis  in  our  systems  of  cosmology  which 
attempt  to  interpret  natural  phenomena  can  argue  the  open  mind 
into  a  fixed  attitude,  nor  can  a  focused  fancy  magnify  any  one 
celestial  specimen  or  pattern  of  type-phenomena  beyond  the  repre- 
sentative power  of  that  fancy,  yet  idealists  have  invariably  held 
that  imagination  is  the  constructive  power  of  the  world.  Of  course 
we  must  admit  that  imagination  is  largely  responsible  for  both  the 
elaboration  and  the  acceptance  of  the  nebular  hypothesis,  the  third 
body,  and  capture  theories  in  that  it  fancied  the  logical  organization 
of  scientific  physical  observations  into  systems  patterned  after  the 
nature  and  procedure  of  their  subject — the  birth  and  evolution  of 
worlds,  as  Prof.  Eddington  calls  it. 

But  where  is  the  mirror  that  can  reflect  what  is  behind  it?  Who 
can  make  intimate  communication  to  others  an  understanding  of 
the  source,  means  and  tendency  of  his  own  intuition?  The  relative 
ultras  marking  the  limitations  of  human  mental  power  constitute 
its  most  obstinate  problem;  even  the  very  fascination  of  an  occa- 
sional psychic  nuance  may  be  one  of  the  unsuspected  aspects  of  this 
limitation.  How  can  we  know  or  have  experience  of  something 
beyond  our  sentient  reach?  We  cannot  even  be  sure  that  our 
proud  generalities  really  cover  everything  we  claim  they  do.  How 
much  automorphism  or  at  least  anthropomorphic  analogy  is  actually 
behind  our  conception  of  the  dissipation  of  energy  in  the  Universe? 
Is  it  difficult  to  see  how  the  Universe  can  expend  moral  energy  to 
no  purpose  when  it  has,  apart  from  human  vice  and  debauchery,  a 
constant  equilibrium  and  functional  continuum  of  purpose,  law, 
development,  justice,  intelligence,  beauty  and  benevolence?  These 
questions  do  not  dissolve  by  simple  recourse  to  pragmatic  sanction 
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any  more  than  they  become  more  complex  by  association  with  ig- 
norance, folly  or  impotent  faculty.  They  are  deeper  and  more 
fundamental  to  our  mental  life. 

Nature-lovers  are  ever  alert  to  see  the  intimate  affection  of 
their  feelings  reflected  in  everything  they  observe  or  cherish.  It 
is  a  perfectly  normal  emotion,  natural  as  mother-love  or  the  love 
of  beauty  and  truth.  It  is  at  least  encouraging  and  soul-satisfying 
for  anyone  to  find  that  his  eft'orts  to  understand  and  obey  Nature's 
code  have  not  been  in  vain.  And  even  when  the  value  of  exertion 
is  only  personally  recognized  it  still  has  promise  of  external  verifi- 
cation, vindication  and  the  recommendation  of  antral  example ;  its 
true  validation  is  revealed  only  when  serving  as  fruitful  action- 
pattern  for  the  relish  and  conduct  of  others. 

By  Nature  I  mean  all  things  possible  of  human  contact  and 
observation,  which  includes  both  the  external  and  internal  worlds 
of  life  and  all  those  stellar  systems  which  astrophysics  claims  are 
homogeneous  with  our  own.  Nature  is  obviously  another  name  for 
the  sentient  universe  or  that  phase  of  reality  which  we  know  to 
exist  by  the  sensory  permission  of  empirical  possibility.  Experi- 
ence only  can  be  called  immediate;  not  the  after-gathering  of  mental 
powers  such  as  memory,  association,  utility-analysis,  or  organiza- 
tion into  logical  synthesis.  The  inquiry  into  and  systematic  under- 
standing of  Nature  then  make  up  the  proper  aim  and  function  of 
science.  But  when  we  apply  philosophical  methods  of  speculative 
possibility  and  creative  anagoge  to  Nature  by  way  of  science  and 
the  humanities,  we  are  aiming  to  introduce  exaltation,  certainty, 
validation  and  exemplary  power  to  all  her  processes  and  her  needs ; 
and  we  are  consequently  aroused  to  the  romantic  situation  of  what 
otherwise  appears  to  be  a  tight  mechanical  circuit  of  thought  and 
action,  cause  and  effect.  The  romantic  element,  therefore,  puts  a 
new  permutation  upon  the  already  versatile  accuracy  of  science,  and 
shows  that  human  faculty  may  Hmit  the  proof  of  our  postulates,  but 
in  no  wise  runs  counter  to  the  speculative  tolerance  for  and  serious 
consideration  of  those  metaphysical  possibilities  of  cosmic  grandeur 
and  upstepped  measures  of  magnificance.  This  attitude  is  purely 
an  assumption  perhaps,  but  it  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful resorts  openly  attended  by  our  intellectuels  degages.  To- 
gether with  generous  conduct  and  the  genuine  impersonal  love  of 
truth  it  constitutes  the  true  Triskelion  as  a  symbol  of  philosophical 
progress  and  an  actually  operative  intellectual  brotherhood  in  the 
circles  of  science,  religion,  ethics  and  art. 
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Science  investigates  the  structure  while  Philosophy  investigates 
the  functions  of  the  Universe,  and  by  dealing  with  the  broader 
features  and  principles  of  cosmic  processes  Philosophy  has  interest 
in  the  less  familiar  relations  of  experience  and  physical  contact. 
Its  aim  is  to  give  fairly  accurate  and  consistent,  rather  than  ab- 
solute and  dogmatic,  conceptions  of  reality,  truth,  possibility,  law, 
spirit,  life  and  mind.  Philosophy  offers  us  an  amplitude  of  mental 
power,  an  aspiring  generosity  of  outlook  upon  the  whole  infinitude 
of  a  vast  and  ever-widening  Universe,  and  seeks  to  purify  and  exalt, 
reify  and  validate  our  inward  processes  of  experience.  Whereas, 
science  on  the  other  hand,  being  more  conservative  and  careful  of 
its  empirical  deliverances,  its  predicates  and  hypotheses,  gives  shelter 
occasionally  to  monism,  pluralism,  romanticism,  absolutism,  materi- 
alism or  other  specious  humanisms  of  world-patterned  observation, 
but  always  seeking  more  narrowly  and  demonstratively  to  prove 
the  utile  connections  and  validity  of  our  most  cherished  conceptions 
by  resort  to  the  supple  analogies  of  type-phenomena  in  this  world. 
Both  Philosophy  and  Science  know  but  little  of  reality  as  an  other- 
ness in  far-off  universes  beyond. 

Hence  it  is  the  special  function  of  Philosophy  to  keep  down 
the  mortality  rate  of  intelligence  and  to  minister  physic  to  our 
torpid  brains.  Sloth  and  slavery  are  both  unnaturalized  in  the 
elite  community  of  active  wisdom  and  benevolence  where  any 
sort  of  chauvinism  or  muggletonian  inspiration  are  strictly  taboo. 
We  should  seek  to  aid  the  maintenance  of  that  only  genuine  prestige 
which  is  born  of  energy,  freedom,  honesty,  and  versatile  talent.  In 
the  daily  practice  of  any  truly  achieving  intellectual  power,  like 
that  so  thoroly  cultivated  by  the  Shinshu  Buddhists  in  Japan,  we 
should  always  rank  personal  integrity  and  benevolence  above  mere 
formalism  and  ceremony.  This  latter  sect,  so  devout  and  refined 
in  their  strict  attention  to  the  "three  baskets"  (Tripitaka)  of  Dis- 
cipline, Discussion  and  Metaphysic,  ascetically  acknowledge,  but 
certainly  make  no  effort  to  encourage,  such  worldly  and  sensually 
significant  customs  as  that  of  the  obigo  ron  sash-wearing  fetich  which 
a  selective  comparison  held  recently  in  Tokyo  proved  to  be  the 
leading  diversion  and  fond  ambition  of  the  feminine  majority  in 
Japan.  It  even  ranked  higher  in  their  code  of  personal  charms 
than  classical  learning,  poetry,  art,  or  the  dance. 

Man's  mind,  with  all  its  numerous  contending  world-concep- 
tions and  ideal  rifacimentoes  of  the  Cosmic  Order,  is  a  unique  in- 
strument strangelv  set  to  measure  life's   fortuitous  concourse.     It 
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is  both  microscope  and  telescope  if  we  but  use  it  in  such  wise  as 
to  magnify  the  small  or  reduce  the  distance  of  the  great.  Thus  in 
turn  we  have  witnessed  the  actual  events  of  a  stirring  chronicle 
covering  a  hundred  centuries.  We  are  right  now  taking  part  in 
the  grand  spectacle  of  facts  and  fancies  cut  into  all  the  unimagin- 
able designs  of  dream-analysis  and  elans-vitals.  We  have  seen  and 
perhaps  marvelled  at  the  actual  working  apparatus,  the  wheels  so 
to  speak,  of  La  Mettrie's  mechanical  universe.  We  were  some- 
what awed  so  recently  as  45  years  ago  by  Fechner's  almost  Brah- 
manical  system  of  panpsychism  (temperized  as  psychophysic) 
whose  elite  spiritual  community  embraced  all  the  various  ideal  dif- 
ferentia of  our  sentient  existence,  and  is  still  used  as  an  argument  to 
counter  Darwin's  cancellation  of  our  divine  or  spiritual  pedigree. 

And  roughly  by  decades  since  then  we  have  been  loudly  coun- 
selled to  observe  that  the  nominal  abstractions  and  terminology- 
conflicts,  which  are  eschewed  so  carefully  by  speculative  as  well 
as  scientific  monism  (Goethe  and  Haeckel  or  Lewnns  and  Carus), 
still  make  up  the  fashionable  milieu  of  our  popular  dilettantism 
in  Philosophy  and  Science.  The  journals  are  still  thrashing  away 
at  the  controversial  question  whether  the  radical  truth-sanctions  in 
James'  empiricism  and  the  utility-values  in  Dewey's  instrumental- 
ism  are  intellectual  functions  or  integral  sums  of  feelings  and 
noetic  intentions.  In  the  clearest  of  all  academic  terminology  we 
are  advised  by  Professors  Lovejoy  and  McGilvary  that  the  prag- 
matic humanism  of  James  and  Dr.  Schiller  are  mere  biologic  em- 
piricisms of  natural  law  and  voluntaristic  metaphysic.  Why  are 
we  not  told  that  Bosanquet's  aesthetic  progression  of  philosophical 
equations  or  Baldwin's  pancalistic  interpretation  of  the  genetic  uni- 
verse are  but  the  dignified  anagoge  or  metonymy  of  plain  ordinary 
historical  experience  and  evolution? 

However,  after  witnessing  all  the  vast  and  various  credentials 
of  debate,  and  weighing  carefully  the  tedious  chronicle  of  man's 
chaotic  efforts  at  inquiry  and  verification,  we  are  still  as  yet  able 
to  count  the  reliable  terms  of  our  philosophically  valid  procedure 
one  by  one  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  These  might  be  itemized 
as  logical  consistency,  the  affective  probability  of  external  fact,  the 
moral  psychosis  of  aspiration,  the  impersonality  of  justice,  and  the 
predication  of  reality  as  a  cyclic  series  of  existents  both  above  and 
below  the  human  phase.  Even  with  this  radical  simplification 
generalizing  the  elements  of  our  speculative  situation  we  must  re- 
member  that   there   are   but   few  items   of   logical    distinction   and 
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metaphysical  favor  which  do  not  still  concur  with,  if  not  actually 
arise  from,  our  own  personal  opinions  and  prejudices.  It  is  then 
only  with  extreme  difficulty  that  we  are  able  to  freely  and  totally 
depart  from  the  entrancing  circle  of  sense-deliverance  and  the 
fanciful  reality  of  our  private  dreams. 

Occasionally,  however,  we  can  postulate  non-human  values  and 
post-mundane  destinies  on  the  external  world.  But  bare  predica- 
tions of  infinity  on  the  Cosmos  are  futile  and  improvident  if  we 
do  not  pronounce  them  with  decidedly  impersonal  inflection,  and 
not  be  too  solicitous  for  their  success  as  items  of  ego-sanction, 
eristic  argument,  and  socalled  self-evident  knowledge.  Still,  if  these 
postulates  and  predicates  can  be  validated  as  axioms  apart  from 
man's  historical  significance  and  the  specious  prestige  of  his  intel- 
lectual traditions,  then  our  future  stands  a  fair  chance  of  pre- 
existence,  and  of  getting  into  truer  philosophical  touch  with  that 
phase  of  the  Universe  whose  reality  is  experienced  as  being  more 
immediate  to  human  life. 

Hypotheses  and  speculations  are  theoretical  or  practical  just 
as  we  choose  to  make  them.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  a  truly 
infinite  (or  even  to  us,  in  point  of  time,  good  as  infinite)  Universe 
there  are  innumerable  phases  of  reality,  cycles  of  existence,  and 
evolutionary  processes  of  function  quite  super-human,  even  super- 
Natural  and  super-Divine.  The  scientist  does  not  often  concern 
himself  to  look  this  far,  but  an  honest  and  courageous  philosopher, 
especially  after  he  gets  his  private  methodology  under  supple  con- 
trol, will  always  feel  free-minded  and  will  be  alert  to  consider  such 
possibilities.  His  one  reliable  maxim,  like  that  truly  pre-Raphael- 
ite  anticipation  of  Nature-love  (even  to  the  point  of  conquest  thru 
eternal  devotion  and  inquisitive  fidelity)  which  took  shape  in  Tre- 
cento days  and  found  such  gorgeous  flourishing  in  the  Victorian 
Romanticism  of  the  19th  century — or  is  it  more  a  doctrine  of  phil- 
osophic policy  than  a  maxim  of  intellectual  conduct? — is  that  the 
Universe  is  non-humanly  disposed  in  aim,  many-cycled  in  reality, 
multi-phased  in  function,  and  knows  no  hegemony  of  particular 
creeds  and  canons,  of  finite  codes  of  interest. 

The  philosopher,  if  he  is  a  genuine  thinker,  does  not  rest 
with  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  one  world-conception  alone, 
unique  and  instructive  as  that  might  prove  to  be,  but  seeks  to  fly 
among  the  very  cycles  of   innumerable  realities,  up  and  into  the 
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very  infinity  of  the  empyrean  where  a  thousand  universes  swarm 
in  phases  of  existence  beyond  the  subtle  power  of  man's  imagina- 
tion to  conceive.  Such  thinkers  know  that  any  system  of  values 
is  only  a  system  of  the  elements  of  human  response  to  the  stimuli 
of  life,  and  that  the  fascinations  of  sentient  existence  indicate  a 
vast  surcharge  of  spiritual  power  which  may  some  day  carry  us 
far  out  beyond  the  physical  threshold  of  our  finite  personal  desires. 


WARFARE  AGAINST  IGNORANCE  AND  CRIME 

BY  DR.  GEORGE  F.  KUNZ^ 

THE  National  Kindergarten  Association  was  incorporated  in 
1909  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
kindergartens  for  the  millions  of  children  of  kindergarten  age  in 
this  country,  only  a  small  percentage  of  whom  were  at  that  time 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  this  instruction. 

In  1913,  at  the  invitation  of  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  at  that  time  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  Association  co-operated 
with  him  in  establishing  a  Kindergarten  Division  in  the  Bureau  of 
Education  at  Washington,  and  provided  a  divisional  chief  and  sev- 
eral specialists  until  July,  1919,  when  a  bill  was  passed  by  Congress 
terminating  the  co-operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  with  a 
number  of  associations  which  were  assisting  in  its  work.  However, 
many  important  pieces  of  work  were  accomplished  during  the  six 
years'  affiliation. 

Among  these  was  a  survey  of  the  training  schools  for  kinder- 
garten teachers,  which  revealed  much  lack  of  uniformity  in  ideals 
and  standards.  The  survey  of  state  laws  emphasized  the  need  for 
their  revision  in  almost  every  state  of  the  Union,  and  the  compila- 
tion of  kindergarten  statistics  showed  that  only  one  child  in  nine 
was  receiving  the  educational  advantages  of  kindergarten  instruction. 
Much  of  the  information  gathered  in  this  way  was  printed  and 
issued  in  bulletin  form  by  the  government.  An  important  bulletin 
was  that  entitled  "The  Montessori  Method  and  the  Kindergarten," 
written  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison,  then  President  of  the  National 
Kindergarten  College,  who  was  sent  to  Rome  by  the  Association 
to  attend  Mme.  Montessori's  first  class  for  teachers,  and  afterward 
experimented  in  Chicago  with  three  Montessori  classes  for  differ- 
ent types  of  children. 

1  Dr.  Kunz  is  President  of  the  American  Scenic  &  Historic  Preservation 
Society,  President  of  the  New  York  Mineralogical  Club,  Vice-President  of  the 
Safety  Museum  of  America,  and  Vice-President  of  the  City  History  Club. 
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During  the  affiliation  with  the  Federal  Government,  field  work 
was  started  by  the  Association  in  California,  that  state  having  passed 
in  1913  a  law  providing  for  the  establishment  of  classes  upon  petition 
of  parents.  The  Field  Secretary  of  the  National  Kindergarten 
Association  was  a  special  collaborator  of  the  Bureau,  and  through 
her  efforts  more  than  400  classes  have  been  opened.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  least  100,000  children  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  these  kindergartens,  and  the  number  will  grow  larger 
each  year. 

The  legislative  example  set  by  California  has  been  followed  by 
several  other  states  which  have  passed  similar  bws  on  the  subject 
— Nevada,  Texas,  Maine,  Arizona,  Wisconsin,  Kansas  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. Bills  introduced  into  the  New  York  State  Legislature  have 
been  defeated  three  times,  although  endorsed  by  practically  every 
state  organization  interested  in  civic  welfare.  Another  kindergarten 
bill  will  be  introduced  next  winter. 

In  states  where  favorable  laws  have  been  passed,  the  Association 
has  condricted  field  work  as  far  as  its  limited  income,  dependent 
upon  voluntary  gifts,  has  permitted.  However,  the  co-operation  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education,  and  of  manv  organizations,  not- 
ably the  National  Council  of  Women,  with  10,000,000  members, 
has  been  of  inestimable  value  in  arousing  public  interest  in  a  sub- 
ject so  vital  to  the  future  welfare  of  our  land. 

Animated  by  his  keen  sense  of  the  importance  of  forming  right 
habits  of  thought  and  action  early  in  life.  Commissioner  Claxton, 
in  co-operation  with  the  Association,  instituted  in  1917  a  service  to 
help  parents  whose  children  were  not  receiving  the  advantages  of 
kindergarten  education,  to  train  their  little  ones  in  their  homes. 
Articles  written  by  mothers,  many  of  them  former  kindergarten 
teachers,  were  issued  upon  recjuest,  to  more  than  2,000  papers  and 
magazines  having  a  combined  circulation  of  50,000.000.  This  serv- 
ice has  been  continued  ever  since.  Of  the  first  year's  service,  printed 
in  bulletin  form  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  13,500  copies  were 
issued  free,  and  5,000  copies  have  been  sold  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  at  fifteen  cents  each.  Letters  received  from  26.000 
mothers  prove  that  this  service  is  meeting  a  great  need. 

The  practical  value  of  kindergarten  education  has  been  demon- 
strated beyond  question,  and  the  task  that  remains  to  be  accomplished 
is  the  establishment  of  sufficient  classes  for  the  4.000.000  children 
between  four  and  six  years  of  age  now  beiijg  deprived  of  their 
rights.  The  Association  is  constantly  utilizing  every  possible  means 
of  creating  a  popular  demand  for  kindergartens,  and  a  clear  vision 
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of  the  goal  to  be  attained  serves  as  a  guide  in  choosing  the  most 
practical  methods  for  realizing  this  ideal. 

Everyone  interested  in  the  industrial,  artistic,  scientific,  social 
and  spiritual  uplift  of  our  people,  upon  which  rests  the  safety  and 
advance  of  our  republic,  should  give  hearty  support  to  the  National 
Kindergarten  Association  in  its  efforts  to  secure  educational  advan- 
tages for  the  host  of  little  children  now  being  deprived  of  their 
rights. 


LUCRETIUS. 


BY    ROBERT    LOUIS    BURGESS. 


This  is  the  man  who  slew  the  fear  of  death. 

Mere  saints  are  wheedlers   for  long  life  compared 

With  him,  the  soul's  own  Regulus,  who  dared 
Return  to  the  grey  Carthage  whence  the  breath 
Of  man  rises;  armed  with  no  shibboleth 

Of  immortality  his  reason  fared 

Calmly  into  annihilation  bared 
By  that  firm  phrase  of  his,  "My  master  saith." 

Too  proud  a  Roman  to  contrive  a  pact 

Between  reason  and  desire  for  life,  he  cried 
Refusal  so  supremely  it  became 
A  great  acceptance  in  itself,  an  act 

Promethean,  whereby  man's  soul  denied 
That  man's  mortality  is  grief  or  shame. 
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BOOK  REVIEW 

DiCTioNERY  OF  Religiox  AND  Ethics.    Edited  by  James  Hastings.    Edinburgh, 

1910-1921,  12  vols. 

This  great  pioneer  work  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  for  it  brings  together  in 
one  compass  all  the  Churches  of  Christ  and  all  the  Ethnic  Religions :  Chris- 
tians, Jews,  Buddhists,  are  among  the  contributors.  But,  as  was  twice  pointed 
out  in  the  Chicago  Open  Court,  during  the  early  progress  of  this  cyclopedia, 
there  are  conspicuous  gaps.  These  gaps  generally  occur  when  some  subject 
arises  which  would  involve  a  comparison  between  the  two  leading  religions  of 
the  world,  the  Buddhist  and  the  Christian.  Thus,  there  is  no  article  on  the 
Transfiguration,  none  on  Visions,  none  on  Apparitions,  none  on  the  Unpar- 
donable Sin.  This  is  very  unfortunate,  because  both  religions  use  the  same 
phrase  for  one  sin  which  is  unpardonable.  Then,  again,  to  do  justice  to  Bud- 
dhism, there  should  be  articles  on  Anathapindika,  on  Turkestan,  on  the  Twin 
Miracle;  and,  to  do  justice  to  all  Religion,  an  article  on  Holy  Scripture.  Under 
"Scripture"  we  are  told  to  consult  the  articles  Bible,  hifallibility,  Inspiration, 
Revelation,  but  these  articles  are  mainly  Christian.  We  need  an  article  on 
Sacred  Literature  on  a  great  scale.  There  should  also  be  one  on  Versions  or 
Translations,  such  as  the  Greek  Old  Testament,  the  Armenian  New  Testament, 
the  Chinese,  Tokharish  and  Sogdian  Tripitaka.  These  versions  of  Jewish, 
Christian  and  Buddhist  Holy  Writ  have  played  a  great  part  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  both  for  its  religion  and  its  literature.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Asiatic 
peoples  will  regard  this  truly  magnificent  attempt  to  found  a  planetary  religious 
propaedeutic  as  rather  provincial,  in  spite  of  the  collaboration  of  such  scholars 
as  Anesaki  and  Takakusu.  There  is  also  now  a  well-defined  Buddhist-Christian 
problem,  which  ought  to  be  treated  by  Eugene  Burlingame  or  some  other  scholar 
who  has  paid  special  attention  thereto. 

Albert  J.  Edmunds. 


Problems  of  Science 

By  FEDERIGO  ENRIQUES 
Translated  by  Katharine  Royce  with  an  introduction  by  Josiah  Royce 

Pp.  392,  Cloth,  Price  $2.50 

A  scientific  methodology  with  numerous  references  to  contemporary 
interests  and   controversies. 


PRESS  NOTICES 


"Prof.  Royce  thinks  that  the  book  will  be  read  with  particular  interest 
on  account  of  the  opposition  that  it  offers  to  current  'anti-intellectual'  types 
of  philosophizing,  though  the  book  was  first  published  in  Italian  before  the 
controversies  about  'pragmatism,'  'intuitionism,'  etc.,  arose.  At  the  same  time, 
Enriques,  whose  disposition  is  that  of  the  mathematician  and  logician,  has, 
through  independent  thinking,  come  to  support  the  same  theses  as  the  prag- 
matists  regarding  the  'instinimental'  or  the  'functional'  character  of  thought." 
— Sxyringfield  Republican. 


"The  book  is  written  in  a  very  attractive  style,  and  presents  some  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  in  a  way  that  the  unprofessional  reader  can  under- 
stand. It  is  worthy  of  being  translated  into  English,  and  worthy  of  this 
excellent  translation." — Boston  Transcript. 


"Enriques,  as  Prof.  Royce  shows,  views  the  thinking  process  as  an  'adjust- 
ment' to  'situations,'  but  he  also  lays  great  stress  'upon  the  tendency  of  science 
to  seek  unity  upon  the  synthetic  aspect  of  scientific  theory,  upon  what  he 
calls  the  "association"  of  concepts  and  scientific  "representations." '  Enriques 
treats  all  these  questions  with  originality  as  well  as  great  depth  of  thought 
and  the  appearance  of  his  book  in  English  makes  an  important  addition  to 
the  body  of  metaphysical  literature  in  our  language." — Chicago  News. 


"The  Work  before  us  is  perhaps  the  most  considerable  since  Mill." — The 
Nation. 


Order  through  your  dealer 


THE  OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  CO. 

CHICAGO— LONDON 


The  Belief  in  God  and  Immortality 

By  JAMES  H.  LEUBA 

Professor   of    Psychology    in    Bryn    Mawr    College 
Author   of   "A  Psychological   Study   of   Religion" 
Cloth,    Price   $2.50. 
This  book  consists  of  three  parts.      The  first   is  a  scholarly  investigation  of 
the    origins    of   the    idea    of   immortality. 

Parts  II  and  III  are  those  of  chief  interest  to  the  general  public.  Part  II 
consists  of  statistics  of  belief  in  personal  immortality  and  in  a  God  "with  whom 
one   may  hold   personal   relations. 

Part  III  treats  of  the  Present  Utility  of  the  Belief  in  God  and  in  Immortality, 
and  points  to  a  minimum  requirement  that  would  save  religion  from  being  in 
conflict  with   science. 

PRESS  OPINIONS 
"It  is  a  book  which  every  clergyman,  as  well  as  every  one  interested  in 
the  psychology  of  religion  and  in  the  future  of  religion,  should  read  and 
ponder.  For  Professor  Leuba  has  made  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
religious  belief  that  is  of  very  considerable  significance." — Proj.  James  B.  Pratt, 
in  the  Amcricnyi  Journal  of  Theology. 

"It  is  an  honest  effort  ....  done  with  scientific  precision  and  love  of 
truth.  Such  an  investigation,  wherever  its  results  may  now  seem  to  lead,  tends 
surely  toward  an  ultimate  good." — The  Christian  Register,  Boston. 

"His  more  important  conclusions  are  quite  well  established." — The  Ameri- 
can Anthroj)ologist. 

OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

122  SOUTH  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Evolutionary    Naturalism 

BY 

ROY  WOOD  SELLARS.  Ph.  D. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 

350    pp.,    Cloth,    Price    $2.50 

"The  aim  of  the  present  investigation  is  to  vs^ork  out  in  a  systematic  fashion 
the  possibility  of  an  adequate  naturalism.  Evolutionary  Naturalism  does  not  sink 
man  back  into  nature;  it  acknowledges  all  that  is  unique  in  him  and  vibrates  as 
sensitively  as  idealism  to  his  aspirations  and  passions.  But  the  naturalist  is 
skeptical  of  any  central,  brooding  w^ill  which  has  planned  it  all.  The  Good  is 
not  the  sun  of  things  from  which  the  world  of  things  get  their  warmth  and  in- 
spiration. The  cosmos  is  and  has  its  determinate  nature.  As  man  values  him- 
self and  his  works,  he  may  rightly  assign  value  to  the  universe  which  is  made  of 
stuff  which  has  the  potential  power  to  raise  itself  to  self-consciousness  in  him." 
*  »  »  *  ♦ 

"Let  man  place  his  hope  in  those  powers  which  raise  him  above  the  level  of 
the  ordinary  causal  nexus.  It  is  in  himself  that  he  must  trust.  If  his  foolishness 
and  his  passions  exceed  his  sanity  and  intelligence,  he  will  make  shipwreck  of 
his  opportunity." 

THE  OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

122  SOUTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Manhood  of  Humanity 

The  Science  and  Art  of  Human  Engineering 

By  Alfred  Korzybski 

Price,  $3.00 

A  new  civilization  based  on  the  spirit  of  Mathematical  thinking  is  the  high  ideal  of 
this  author. 

His  discovery  of  a  fundamental  law  of  human  progress  is  but  one  of  the  great 
concepts  he  presents  in  his  theory  of  man's  relation  to  Time. 

Competent  critics  pronounce  the  book  a  scientific  revelation  : 

"A  book  *  *  *  great  and  mighty  in  its  significance  for  the  future  welfare  of 
men." — Cassius  J.  Keyser,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Columbia  University,  in  The  Xew 
York  Evening  Post. 

"I  consider  Count  Korzybski's  discovery  of  man's  place  in  the  great  life  movement 
as  even  more  epoch  making  than  Newton's  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation." — 
Robert  E.  Wolf,  Vice-President  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

"Count  Korzybski,  in  his  recent  remarkable  book.  'Manhood  of  Humanity',  gives  a 
new  definition  of  man  *  *  *  ^nd  concludes  that  humanity  is  set  apart  from  other 
things  that  exist  on  this  globe  by  its  time-binding  faculty,  or  power,  or  capacity." — 
From  the  address  of  the  President  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  Toronto,  1921,  quoted  in  Science,  December  30,  1921. 

"It  is  written  in  a  clear,  logical,  stimulating  style." — The  Journal  of  Applied 
Psycholo(jy. 

For  Sale  By 
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122  SOUTH  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Mathematical  Philosophy 

A  Study  of  Fate  and  Freedom 


Lectures  for  Educated  Laymen 

By 

CASSIUS  J.  KEYSER,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D. 

Adrain  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Columbia  University. 

Pages  466  Price,  $4.70 

Are  we  free  agents  in  a  world  of  Chance?  Can  we  build  a  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  that  will  carry  mankind  over  the  present  social 
and  political  chaos,  just  as  an  engineer  builds  a  bridge  or  digs  a 
tunnel  ? 

Professor  Keyser  thinks  we  can,  if  we  build  on  mathematical 
principles  and  not  on  the  shifting  sands  of  mere   "opinion." 

For  Sale  By 

OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

122  SOUTH  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


NOW  READY 

The  Buddhist  Annual  of  Ceylon 

Vol.    I.  No.  3 

Edited  by 

S.  W.  WijayatUake 

75    cents 

Americans  will  remember  with  much  interest  the  interesting  Buddhist  dele- 
gation from  Ceylon  to  the  Congress  of  Religions  held  in  1893  during  the 
World's  Fair  at  Chicago. 

One  of  the  editors  of  this  magazine  formed  the  Maha  Bodhi  Society  which 
numbers  among  its  members  some  of  the  greatest  scholars  and  prelates  of  the 
world. 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company  has  been  invited  to  take  subscriptions 
for  this  magazine  w^hich  is  published  annually  at  a  price  of  75  cents  a  copy. 
It  is  illustrated  and  very  interesting  in  giving  the  modern  religious  history  of 
Ceylon  including  the  educational  and  religious  progress  made  during  the  last 
forty    years. 

It  is  well  worth  the  price  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
religious  aspects  of   Oriental   Civilization. 

THE  OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

122   South  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

We  still  have  a  few  copies  of  No.  1  and  2  on  hand  for  any  who  vsrishes  a 
complete   file  of  this   interesting  magazine. 


A  Christian's  Appreciation  of  Other  Faiths 

By 

REV.  GILBERT  REED,  D.  D. 

Author  of  China  at  a  Glance 

China  Captive  or  Free,  Etc. 

Cloth,  $2.50  Pages  360 

Dr.  Reid  is  the  Director  of  the  International  Institute  of  Shanghai, 
China,  where  he  was  established  before  and  during  the  Great  World 
War.  His  social  and  political  relations  with  the  Orient  during  the 
trying  period  of  China's  neutrality  created  in  him  a  spirit  of  inter- 
national understanding  which  broke  down  all  sense  of  separateness  in 
human  life,  particularly  in  spiritual  matters.  His  book  is  inspiring 
to  every  sincere  student  of  the  science  of  religion  and  will  do  much 
to  establish  the  new  order  of  human  fellowship. 

Order  through  any  book  dealer. 
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122  SOUTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  CHICAGO 


FIRST  COURSE 

I  N 

STATISTICS 


BY 
D.  CARADOG  JONES,  M.A.,  F.S.S. 

FORMERLY    LECTURER    IN    MATHEMATICS 
AT   DURHAM   UNIVERSITY 

Price,  Cloth  $3.75 

Tlie  fundamental  importance  of  the  right  use  of  Statistics  is 
becoming  increasingly  evident  on  all  sides  of  life,  social  and  commercial, 
political  and  economic.  A  study  of  this  book  should  enable  the  reader 
to  discriminate  between  the  masses  of  valuable  and  worthless  figures 
published,  and  to  use  what  is  of  value  intelligently.  It  is  meant  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  more  serious  study  of  the  theory  pro- 
vided by  other  works. 

PRESS  NOTES 

This  is  an  excellent  "first  course"  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  mathematical 
student  who  wishes  to  develop  his  work  on  the  statistical  side  or  is  interested 
in  probability  and  has  an  eye  to  research  on  the  mathematics  of  the  subject. 
As  the  book  is  one  of  Bell's  Mathematical  Series  (Advanced  Section),  it  is 
natural  that  the  subject  should  be  approached  in  this  way,  but  its  use  will  be 
wider  than  that  indicated,  because  it  will  make  a  good  second  course  for  a 
person  doing  statistical  work  in  practice  if  one  of  the  elementary  books  on  the 
subject  has  been  read  first,  and  it  can  be  used  for  revision  purposes  by  those 
teaching  the  subject  who  prefer  to  give  one  of  the  well-known  existing  text- 
books to  their  pupils  in  the  first  instance. — Mathematioal  Gazette. 

This  is  an  admirable  introduction  to  one  of  the  most  important  of  sub- 
jects. Statistics,  it  is  safe  to  say,  were  never  more  used,  nor  less  understood, 
than  they  are  today. — ^Mr.  Jones  has  done  his  work  well.  He  explains  the 
special  terminology  of  the  subject  clearly,  and  deals  squarely  with  all  the 
difficulties.  We  trust  his  valuable  book  will  have  a  very  large  circulation.  It 
deserves  it. — Scottish  Educational  Journal. 

Persons  interested  in  statistics — and  the  number  of  such  is  increasing 
daily — will  find  in  this  volume  a  very  compact,  clear  and  sufficiently  complete 
account  of  the  mathematical  machinery  employed  in  analyzing  raw  statistical 
material  and  in  deducing  general  statements  regarding  the  characteristics — 
these  pages  offer  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  works  of  Pearson,  Yule,  Bow- 
ley,  Edgworth,  and  the  other  pioneers  of  this  branch  of  science. — Journal  of 
Education. 
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An  Attractive  Gift  Book 

JAPANESE  PROVERBS 
AND  PICTURES 

Selected  and  Edited  by 

PROFESSOR  FREDERICK  STARR 

University  of  Chicago 

Illustrated  in  color  and  printed  and  bound  in  Japan. 

Curious  bits  of  philosophy,  quaintly  expressed,  and  the  whole 
showing  the  shrewd,  witty  and  sometimes  cruel  Japanese  character. 
An  interesting  study  of  oriental  ethics. 

Price,   cloth  $2.00 

For  Sale  by 

THE  OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  CO. 

122  So.  Michigan  Ave. 

Chicago 


PARACELSUS 

HIS  PERSONALITY  AND  INFLUENCE  AS  A  PHYSICIAN, 
CHEMIST   AND   REFORMER 

By  JOHN  MAXSON  STILLMAN 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Stanford  University 
Cloth,  $2.00 

Tlieophrastus  Bombastus  von  Hohenheim,  called  Paracelsus,  is  one 
of  the  important  although  little  known  originators  of  scientific  method  in 
surgery  and  chemistry.  His  lifetime  fell  in  the  period  (1493-1541)  of 
the  most  fertile  intellectual  activity  of  the  Renaissance,  which  was  due 
largely  to  the  invention  of  printing  by  movable  types  and  the  remarkable 
development  of  universities  both  in  number  and  teaching. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  scholarly  research  has  been  notably 
directed  to  the  reinvestigation  of  the  early  history  of  scientific  thought. 
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NEW  ADDITIONS  TO  THE 

OPEN  COURT  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES 


A  First  Course  in  Nomography 

By  S.  Brodetsky   (Reader  in  Applied  Mathematics  at  Leeds  University). 
Pages,  135,  64  Illustrations.  Price  ?3.00 

Graphical  methods  of  calculation  are  becoming  ever  more  important 
in  all  branches  of  engineering.  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  explain 
what  nomograms  are,  and  how  they  can  be  constructed  and  used. 

Projective  Vector  Algebra 

By  L.  Silberstein    (Lecturer  in   Mathematical  Physics   at  the  University 
of  Rome).     Pages,  78.  Price  $1.75 

An  Algebra  of  Vectors  based  upon  the  axioms  of  order  and  of  con- 
nection and  independent  of  the  axioms  of  Congruence  and  of  Parallels 
is  the  subtitle  of  this  book.  Some  of  the  conclusions  desirable  from  the 
subject  may  be  helpful  to  readers  interested  in  the  degree  of  soundness 
of  the  foundations  of  the  modern  theory  of  relativity. 

Elementary    Vector    Analysis:    with    application    to    Geometry    and 
Physics 

By  C.  E.  Weatherburn,  Ormond  College,  University  of  Melbourne.     Pages, 
184.  Price  $3.50 

A  simple  exposition  of  elementary  analysis.  Vector  Analysis  is  in- 
tended essentially  for  three-dimensional  calculations;  and  its  greatest 
service  is  rendered  in  the  domains  of  mechanics  and  mathematical  physics. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Differential  Equations  and  Their  Appli- 
cation 

By  H.  T.  H.  Piaggio,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  College, 
Nottingham.     Pages,  242.  Price  $3.50 

The  theory  of  Differential  Equations  is  an  important  branch  of  mod- 
ern mathematics.  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  give  an  account  of  the 
central  parts  of  the  subject  in  as  simple  a  form  as  possible.  Differential 
Equations  arise  from  many  problems  in  Algebra,  Geometry,  Mechanics, 
Physics  and  Chemistry. 

A  History  of  the  Conceptions  of  Limits  and  Fluxions  in  Great  Britain 
from  Newton  to  Woodhouse 

By  Florian  Cajori,   Ph.  D.,   Professor  of   History   of   Mathematics   in   the 
University  of  California.     Pages,  300.  Price  $2.00 

A  sensational  event  in  the  early  history  of  mathematics  was  Bishop 
Berkeley's  attack  upon  the  logical  foundations  of  the  Calculus  invented 
by  Newton  and  Leibniz.  Hardly  known  at  all  are  the  quarrels  among 
the  English  mathematicians  themselves  which  followed  the  controversy 
with  Berkeley.  These  matters  are  worked  out  from  original  sources  in 
Professor  Cajori's  book. 
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The  Philosophical  Writings  of 
Richard  Burthogge 

Edited  with  Introductions  and  Notes  by 
MARGARET  W.  LANDES 

Wellesley  College 


Pages,  245 


Cloth,  $2.00 


THE    re-discovery    of    a    seventeenth-century    English    philosopher    proves   the 
maxim   that  merit   is  not  often   recognized   in   a   scholar's  own   day   not   only 
because   his  teaching   is   premature   but   also   because   it    is   so    pervaded   by 
the  dominating  thought  of  the  time  that  its  element  of  originality  is  lost. 

Burthogge's  theory  of  knowledge  is  his  most  important  philosophical  teach- 
ing. His  doctrine  of  the  superiority  of  mind  over  matter  is  about  the  same  as 
that  taught  by  More  and  by  Cudworth.  However  far  from  holding  that  sense 
is  a  hindrance  to  knowledge,  Burthogge  teaches,  like  Kant,  that  it  is  one  of 
the   only  two   sources   of  knowledge. 

This  volume  is  the  third  contribution  to  the  study  of  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth-century  English  philosophical  texts  by  graduate  students  of  Wellesley 
College. 
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Saccheri's  Euclides  Vindicatus 

Edited  and  translated  by 

GEORGE  BRUCE^HALSTED 


Latin-English  edition  of  the  first  non-Euclidean  Geometry  published  in 
Milan,  1733. 


Pages,  280 


Cloth,  $2.00 


A  geometric  endeavor  in  which  are  established  the 
foundation  principles  of  universal  geometry,  with 
special    reference    to    Euclid's    Parallel    Postulate. 
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A  Short  History  of 

Christian  Theophagy 


BY 
PRESERVED  SMITH,  PH.D. 


Pages,  223 


Price,  $2.00 


"In  proportion  as  the  knowledge  of  history  becomes  more  profound  and 
intelligent",  says  the  great  French  scholar,  Gabriel  Monod,  "an  ever  larger 
place  is  given  to  the  study  of  religious  beliefs,  doctrines,  and  institutions". 
But,  continues  the  same  authority,  the  study  of  these  phenomena  is  as  yet 
very  backward,  partly  because  of  the  intrinsic  difl5culty  of  the  subject,  partly 
because  the  fear  of  wounding  others'  feelings  or  of  exciting  their  prejudices 
prevents  many  investigators  from  cultivating  this  field  in  a  scientific  spirit. 
The  present  work  attempts  to  subject  to  rational  analysis  and  objective  con- 
sideration one  of  the  most  interesting  and  fundamental  of  Christian  doctrines. 
The  author,  who  writes  sine  ira  et  studio,  as  one  who  has  no  party  to  serve 
and  no  cause  to  advance  save  that  of  truth,  cooly  exhibits  the  history  of  the 
idea  of  the  sacrificed  and  eaten  god  from  its  obscure  dawn  in  primitive  times 
to  its  evening  twilight  in  the  present. 

The  practice  of  eating  a  god  in  the  form  of  first-fruits  or  of  a  divine 
animal  originated  in  ancient  times,  and  attained  an  extraordinary  develop- 
ment in  the  Mystery  Religions  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  cults  of  Attis,  of  Adonis, 
of  Osiris,  of  Dionysus,  of  Demeter,  and  of  other  Saviour  Gods.  From  these 
cults  the  idea  was  borrowed  by  Paul  and,  against  opposition  of  the  Jewish 
Christians,  fastened  on  the  church.  The  history  of  the  dogma,  after  the  first 
centuries  of  our  era,  has  been  the  story  of  attempts  to  explain  it.  Transub- 
stantiation  and  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  were  not,  as  com- 
monly by  Protestants  and  rationalists  they  are  said  to  be,  the  inept  inventions 
of  a  barbarous  age,  but  were  the  first  endeavors  to  reason  about  and  philo- 
sophically to  elucidate  beliefs  formerly  accepted  with  naive  simplicity.  The 
hardest  battles  over  the  dogma  came  in  the  Reformation  period,  which  accord- 
ingly bulks  large  in  the  present  work.  While  Luther,  Calvin,  and  other  prom- 
inent Reformers  believed  in  a  real  presence,  but  tried  to  give  its  mode  new 
explanations,  other  more  advanced  spirits,  Honius,  Carlstadt,  Swingli,  Tyndale, 
and  their  fellows,  adopted  the  view,  now  prevalent  in  Protestant  communions, 
that  the  eucharistic  bread  and  wine  were  mere  symbols.  After  the  heat  of 
the  sixteenth-century  controversies,  Zwinglian  or  rationalist  views  were  quietly 
adopted  by  most  Christians,  though  here  and  there  high  sacramentalism  sur- 
vived or  was  revived. 

Rightly  understood  the  present  study  will  be  appreciated  as  a  scientific 
essay  in  the  field  of  comparative  religion,  and  as  furnishing  a  rational  ex- 
planation of  much  that  is  most  delicate  and  important  in  the  history  of 
Christianity. 
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